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“PAMPHLET,” ITS ETYMOLOGY 
AND SIGNIFICATION, 


THE WORI 


A good deal has been already said in these 
pages as to the origin of this word; but it has 
not struck me that any improvement has been 


made upon the conjectural derivations of Minsheu, | 


Myles Davies, Oldys, and other etymologists. I 


have no suggestion myself to make upon the point, | 
and purpose to confine my illustrations to the | 


former and present signification of the word. I 


cannot, however, refrain from availing myself of | 

: 3 
the Opportunity to enter my protest against the J 
| ports no reproachful character, any more than the word 


” 


“par un filet 
pounded. 


theory,—the last, I think, pro- 
Nothing indeed appears to me more 


improbable than that a printed sheet, or sheets, | 


however attached together, should be so termed 


in French: except that we should have adopted | 


and corrupted the term, while the original inven- 
tors should have so forgotten it as to style it 
“mot Anglais,” from the Manuel Lerique, 1755, 
to the last edition of the Dict. de l' Académie. 

If Iam compelled to adopt a foreign etymology, 
I should certainly prefer to derive it from the old 
French word palme, a palm, or hand's breadth ; 


and feuillet, a little sheet: this being the deriva- | 


tion assigned by the careful Pegge, whose remarks 
upon the subject (Anonymiana, cent. 1, xxvi.) 
— be well referred to, as valuable in themselves 
and illustrating the art of saying much in a few 
words, : 








Waverley — Lord 


I’s Head, 178 — The Danish Right of | 


| out 
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Perhaps an earlier instance of the use of the 
word cannot be adduced than that in the Philo- 
biblon of Richard de Bury, written in the four- 
teenth century. Describing in eloquent terms 
his ardour as a book-collector, and his intense 
love for the objects of his darling pursuit, he 
exclaims : — 

‘Sed revera libros non libras maluimus, Codicesque 
plusquam florenos, ac letes exiguos incrussatis pra- 
tulimus palafridis.” — 12S. Harl., fol. 86a; MS. Cott., 
fol. 111 a. 


xump 


Here the learned Bishop of Durham probably 
Latinised a word already in colloquial use; for I 
do not recollect another instance of its occurrence 
in medieval Latin, and it will be sought for in 
vain in the Zezxicons of Ducange and Charpen- 
tier. A century and a half later, the word is 
used in its English form by Caxton in his Boke 
of Eneydos, compyled by Vyrgile . translated 
oy Latine into Fr nshe, and oute of Frenshe 
reduced into Englysshe, §c., folio, 1490 : — 

“ After dyverse Werkes made, translated, and achieved, 
having noo werke in hande; I, sittyng in my Studye, 
whereas laye many dyverse Paunjlettis and Bookis,” &c. 

It is evident that in these cases the word is 
used in contradistinction to book, as denoting 
simply the comparative size of the document, 
without any reference to its kind. The word, 
indeed, was necessary, as the term “tract,” which 
we now use ina similar sense, though especially 
with a religious signification, was then applied toa 
treatise of whatever size or character it might be. 
Thus Wooldridge, in the preface to his Systema 
Agriculture, 1681 (a folio volume of more than 400 
pages), speaks of the “ succeeding tract,”—just as 
a posthumous volume of Dr. Thomas Brown is 
entitled by its editor, “Certain Miscellany Tracts.” 
For this simple signification of the word pampilet, 
Oldys contends, in the curious “ Dissertation on 
Pamphlets,” which he contributed to Morgan’s 
Phenix Britannicus : — 

* And thus the word Pamph let, or little paper book, im- 


Great Book; signifies a Pasquil, as little as it does a 
Panegyric, of itself. Is neither Good nor Bad, Learned 
nor Illiterate, True nor False, Serious nor Jocular, of its 
own naked Meaning or Construction; but is either of 
them, according as the Subject makes the Distinction. 
‘hus of scurrilous and abusive Pampiiets, to be burned 
in 1647, we read in Rushworth; and by the name of 
Pamphlet is the Encomium of Queen Emma called in 
Hollinshed.” (P. 554.) 

Sut Oldys, when thus contending for the simple 
meaning of the word, must have been aware of its 
tendency to acquire a more complex signification, 
and’ that it had come to denote the hind, as well 
as the size of the work; or perhaps, indeed, the 
first without regard to the latter, Thus, as Dr. 
Nott has remarked in his notes to Dekker, this 
word, now applied almost exclusively to a prose 


| work, seems to have become significant of a 
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poetical one. Thus, Bishop Hall, in his Satires 
(1597), has : — 
“ Yet when he hath my crabbed Pamphlet read, 


As oftentimes as Philip hath been dead.” 
Virgedemiarum, Sat. I. book iv. 


And Marston : — 
“ These notes were better sung ’mong better sort, 
But to my pamphlet few, save fools, resort.” 
Scourge of Villany, Sat. tv. book i. 
While Robert Armin, in the “ Address to the 
Reader,” prefixed to his curious poem, The Ital.an 
Taylor and his Boy (1609), says : — 

“T have to thy pleasure, and my no great profite, 
written this Pamphlet, onely my adventure in presuming 
into the hands of so noble a Patron,” &c. 

But, a century and a half later, the word seems 
to have become significant of political treatises 
especially, in a much more definite sense than it is 
at present used. Thus, Dr. Johnson says of 
Swift: — 

“ He entered upon the clerical state with hopes to ex- 
cel in preaching; but complained that, from the time 
of his political controversies, ‘he could only preach 
pamphlets.’ ”—Lives of the Poets (Swift). 

While Harris, giving the word an unfavourable 
sense, warns the young against — 

“ That fungous growth of novels and pamphlets, where, 
it is to be feared, they rarely find any rational pleasure ; 
and, more rarely still, any solid improvement.”— Hermes, 
book iii. 

By the way, Swift himself had humorously 
expressed his contempt for the class of literature 
indicated at this time by the word, by placing the 
slender-bodied warriors in the rear of the literary 
army. 

“The rest were a confused multitude, led by Scotus, 
Aquinas, and Bellarmine; of mighty Bulk and Stature, 
but without either Arms, Courage, or Discipline. In the 
last Place came infinite swarms of Culones, a disorderly 
Rout, led by Lestrange: Rogues and Raggamuflins, that 
follow the Camp for nothing but the Plunder, all without 
Coats to cover them.”—Battel of the Books. 


So much for the word in English. As to French, 
although your correspondents would attribute to 
it a French origin, I am not able to call to mind 
an early instance of the use of the word in that 
language. Voltaire, in his Examen Important de 
Milord Bolingbroke, informs us that — 

“ Grub-Street est la rue oi: l’on imprime la plupart des 
mauvais pamphlets qu’on fait journellement & Londres.” 
And in the more modern edition (12mo, L’An 
viii.) of Za Dunciade, by Palissot—not in the 
older one (1771, 2 vols. 8vo), where the couplet 
stands altogether different—we have: . 

“. .. Morellet, distillant le poison 
D’un noir pamphlet, pense égaler Buffon.” 

I merely, however, cite these passages to show 

that the word is generally used in an unfavour- 





| 


employed to designate a libellous or personal at- 
tack: “C'est une libelle atroce,—un pamphlet 
méme,” will be said of such a production, without 
any reference to the size of the work. So the authors 
of La Minerve Francaise (4 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1818), 
say, in their address to the public :— 

“ Les personnalités, les moyens de scandale, nous seront 
étrangers; défenseurs zélés des principes, nous n’aspirons 
qu’a d’honorable succts; en un mot, nous composons un 
livre, et nous n’écrivons point un pamphlet.” 


With regard to the derivative pampiileteer, 
which we find written “ pampheleter” in Nash, 
who has the phrase “to pamphlet on a person;” 
and Greene, who, in his Pierce's Supererogation, 
or New Praise of the Old Asse (1593), styles 
Delone, Stubs, and Armin, “the common pam- 
phleteers of London, even the painfullest chroni- 
clers too,” &c.; and says of his antagonist Nash, 
that — 

“ He weeneth himself a special penman, as he were the 
head man of the pamphieting crew.” 


And of his manner of writing — 

“T have seldom read a more garish and piebald style 
in any scribbling inkhornist ; or tasted a more unsavoury 
slaump-paump of words and sentences in any sluttish 
pamphileteer, that denounceth not defiance against the 
rules of oratory, and the direction of the English Secre- 
tary.” 

On the other hand, the word is of comparatively 
recent introduction into the French lem 
and probably first came into use, ex necessitate rei, 
in the truly pamphileteering times of the first Revo- 
lution. It is found in the Lericographia- Neologica- 
Gallica of William Dupré (London, 8vo, 1801), 
who says that it is 
“A word which the French have borrowed from the 
English, and now apply to the authors of fugitive pieces, 
and obnoxious pamphlets and brochures.” 


This was the word, it will be remembered, so 
terrible to the Gallic ear, with which, on the trial 
of Paul Louis Courier, the advocate for the pro- 
secution indignantly apostrophised the unfortu- 
nate vigneron. The effect of this rhetorical coup 
upon the court is described in a fine strain of 
banter by that able writer : — 


“Tl m’apostropha de la sorte: Vil pamphlétaire! etc. 
coup de foudre, non, de massue, vu le style de l’orateur, 
dont il m’assomma sans reméde. Ce mot, soulevant con- 
tre moi les juges, les témoins, Jes jurés, l’assemblée (mon 
avocat lui-méme en parut ébranlé), ce mot décida tout. 
Je fus condamné dés |’heure, dans |’esprit des Messieurs, 
dés que l’homme du roi m’eut appelé pamphlétaire, & quoi 
je ne sus que répondre; car il me semblait bien en mon 
ame avoir fait ce qu’on nomme un pamphiet ; je ne l’eusse 
osé nier. J’étais donc pamphlétaire & mon propre juge- 
ment, et voyant l’horreur qu’un tel nom inspirait @ tout 


| Vauditoire, je demeurai confus.”— Pamphlet des Pamphlets. 


Another passage, from the same powerful writer, 
will lead us to the French definition of the now 


able sense in French; where, indeed, it is often | much-vexed word: — 
' 
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“Je ne l’ai point lu, me dit-il; mais c’est un pamphlet, 
cela me suffit. Alors je lui demandai ce que c’était qu’un 
pamphlet, et le sens de ce mot, qui, sans m’étre nouveau, 
avait besoin pour moi de quelques explications. C’est, 
répondit-il, un écrit de peu de pages, comme le votre, 
d'une feuille, ou deux seulement. De trois feuilles, re- 
pris-je, serait-ce encore un pamphiet? Peut-étre, me 
dit-il, dans l’acception commune; mais proprement par- 
lant, le pamphlet n’a qu’une feuille seule; deux ou plus 
font une brochure. Lt dix feuilles? quinze feuilles? 
vingt feuilles? Font un volume, dit-il, un ouvrage.” — 
Ibid. 

So much for this word, about which I have said 
so much, that I shall be held to have almost 
achieved the thing,—if, indeed, my illustrations 
escape comparison with Gratiano’s reasons, which 
were “as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them they are not worth the 
search.” (Merchant of Venice.) 

Witi1am Bates. 

Edgbaston. 





In the Atheneum for November 28, 1863, the 
origin of this word is ascribed to an entirely new 
source, of which you may think it worth while to 
make a note. Pamphiet is there said to be — 

“The name of a lady, slightly modified, who first em- 
ployed herself in writing pamphlets, who composed a 
history of the then known world, in thirty-five little 
books, in Greek, and made the public all the wiser by her 
flying leaves. The iady was none other than the sage 
Pamphyla, whose works, written in the reign of Nero, 


are now lost.” 
J. Doran. 


SIR JOHN MOORE’S MONUMENT. 


Lord Clyde, almost the last of the Peninsular 
heroes, has recently been laid in his well-earned 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, and a national mo- 
nument is about to be raised to his honour. 

Sir John Moore, Protesilaus among the chief- 
tains of that great war, rests on the ramparts of 
Corunna; and this country is indebted to the 
generosity of a foreigner for the stone that marks 
his resting place. 

But it is strange that, for more than half a 
century, our gratitude for this noble deed has 
been directed to one who had no hand or part 
in it. 

Napier, usually so accurate, is here at fault. 
He writes (vol. i. p. 500) : — 

“The guns of the enemy paid his funeral honours; 
and Soult, with a noble feeling of respect for his valour, 
raised a monument to his memory.” 

Brialmont follows suit to Napier, and says 
(vol i. p. 226) : — 

“ Marshal Soult caused a monument to be erected over 
the place where the hero had fallen.” 

Then, in the Life of Moore, written by his own 
brother, while no reference whatever is made to 








Soult, a long and somewhat turgid epitaph, writ- 
ten by Dr. Parr, is given in full (Appendix, 
p. 238), as “Inscribed on a marble monument, 
erected at Corunna.” 

Maxwell, in his Life of Wellington (i. 466), 
gives us two inscriptions: the one in Spanish, 
which he says was written “on a small column, 
erected to the memory of the British General ;” 
the other in Latin, which he tells us “ Marshal 
Soult ordered to be engraved upon a rock, near 
the spot where Sir John Moore fell.” 

And now, if we turn to the Life of Sir Howard 
Douglas, recently published, it appears (p. 98) 
that not one of these conflicting statements are 
true. The monument was not erected by Soult, 
but by the Marquis de Romana. The Spanish 
inscription, which was really written by the Mar- 
quis himself, is quite different from that given in 
Maxwell's account; while the Latin epitaph, 
written certainly by Dr. Parr, at the instance of 
the Prince Regent, never was inscribed upon the 
monument at all. Sir H. Douglas, with great 
good judgment, prevented the obliteration of what 
Romana had originally written. 

From the official connection of Sir H. Douglas 
with this matter, there can be no*reasonable doubt 
as to the correctness of his account. The course 
of error in this case is easily to be traced. Na- 
pier’s partiality for Soult made him too facile in 
accepting for truth what would have told so much 
to his credit. Brialmont took upon trust what 
Napier had vouched for. It is far from impro- 
bable that a copy of the epitaph, which was 
actually written by Dr. Parr, might have been 
sent to the family of Sir J. Moore; and so his 
brother would naturally conclude that its in- 
tended transfer to the monument at Corunna was 
carried into effect. Maxwell's book is an amusing 
collection of sketchy narratives, but it is not 
history. 

And so it has come to pass that a fact, notorious 
in 1810, has been hidden in a mist till 1863. 

Erriey. 


PASTICCIO OPERAS. 


Several years ago (see “N. & Q.” 2" S. iv. 
251, 320) I had occasion to allude to the fact, 
that Mr. Shield’s Pasticcio opera of The Farmer, 
said on the title-page to be selected and composed 
by Wm. Shield, had no sign put to the individual 
pieces of music, by which to distinguish the se- 
lected from the original compositions, a defect, by- 
the-way, not unfrequent in the old Pasticcio 
Operas. I then gave the authority which seemed 
to show that “Ere around the huge oak,” usually 
attributed to Mr. Shield, was really the work of 
Michael Arne. I have since chanced, amongst 


the single-sheet songs in the British Museum 
Library, to come upon one entitled “ Great Lord 
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Frog (written by D'Urfey), of which it is said 
that the melody is from a favourite cotilion, 
while a pencil note calls attention to the fact 





that this melody had been used by Mr. Shield in | 


The Farmer. I accordingly found that it was 
the music of one of Mr. Edwin's songs (in the 
character of Jemmy Jumps), beginning “ Look, 
dear Ma'am.” 


| 


The opera of Mahmoud, by Stephen Storace, | 


was published by his widow without a reservation 
as to any of the pieces being by other composers. 
Looking over Salieri’s opera, Za Grotta di Tro- 
fonio, I found that a spirited base song in it, “ Da 
un Fonte istesso,” had been transferred with some 
abbreviations to Mahmoud, where it appears as 
the base song, “ Revenge, revenge, her fires dis- 
plays,” sung by Mr. Sedgwick. 

There is a song in the Pasticcio opera of The 


1843) of the eminent line-engraver, Abraham 
Raimbach, he tell us that he was the engraver of 
this portrait, which was from a miniature by Ar. 
land (a Swiss), of whom Mr. Raimbach writes, 
that — 

“His likenesses were generally very good; that of 
Stephen Storace being a total failure may be easily ac- 
counted for, when it is considered that it was executed 


almost entirely from description ” (p. 28). 
I have subjoined these facts as being interest- 
ing both to the collector of Mr. Raimbach’s works, 


and to the collector of musicians’ portraits. 
Aurrep Rorrs. 


Somers Town. 


Tue Passtrnc Bert or Sr. Serutcure’s. — 


| The following extract from a letter addressed to 


Maid of the Mili (in the part of Giles), beginning 


“T'll be bound to fly the nation,” which song, some 
five or six-and-thirty-years ago, I heard Mr. 
Bedford sing so effectively as to gain an unani- 
mous encore. Both in the table of the songs pre- 
fixed to the opera, and on the song itself, the 
composition is attributed to Rinaldo di Capua. 
Now, in Dr. Burney’s account of Jl Filosofo di 
Campagna, an opera by Galuppi (see vol. iv. of 
the Dr.’s History), he informs us that — 

“The base song, ‘Ho per lui in mezzo al core,’ was 
always heard with pleasure, though sung by Paganini, 
almost without a voice.” 

This song will be found to be the original of 
the one in The Maid of the Mill; the only change 
is, that of English words instead of Italian, the 
whole of the music being retained. In addition 
to the fact that Dr. Burney thus assumed the 
song in question to be Galuppi’s composition, I 
have met with a book of the printed music, in 
which it is attributed to him. 
be observed that in a MS. score of Il Filosofo di 
Campagna in the British Museum, and which 
contains several base songs, this particular one is 
not to be found. 
(notwithstanding Dr. Burney and the printed 
book), force us to allow that Dr. Arnold might, 


This circumstance may perhaps | 


after all, have had his reasons for the attribution | 


to Rinaldo di Capua. 

Having made these notes, I wish to conclude 
with a query respecting a certain song in the 
Pasticcio opera of Orpheus and Eurydice, said on 
the title-page to be composed by Gluck, Handel, 
Bach, Sacchini, and Weichsel, with additional new 
music by William Reeve. No separate piece has 
its composer's name affixed to it, except one song by 
Weichsel. I would ask, who was the composer of 
the base song, “ Let hideous moans,” sung by Mr. 
Darley in the character of Pluto ? 


On the title-page of the opera of Mahmoud is a | 
| am personally acquainted with the following most 


portrait of Stephen Storace, without an engraver's 
name. In the autobiography (privately printed, 


It may, however, | 


the City Press seems to me worthy of preserva- 
tion in the columns of “ N. & Q.” It was inserted 
Feb. 20: — 

“When the great bell of St. Sepulchre tolls out a 
solemn warning before the public execution of criminals, 
few who hear it are moved to pray for those poor sinners 
going to execution; but yet that was the intention of 
good Mr. Robert Dowe, who, on the 8th of May, 1605, by 
deed of gift, gave 501, on condition that the parish of 
St. Sepulchre should appoint some one to go to Newgate, 
about ten o’clock on the night previous to the execution, 
* there to stand as near the window as he can, where the 
condemned prisoners do lye in the dungeon, with a hand- 
bell, given to the parishioners by the said Mr. Dowe, and 
shall give there twelve solemn towles, with double strokes; 
and then, after a good pause, to deliver with a loud and 
audible voice, with his face towards the prison window, 
to the end the poor condemned persons may give good 
ear, and be the better stirred up to watchfulness and 
prayer.” Then follows a long exhortation to repentance, 
at the end of which he was to toll the bell again. 

“This was at a time when executions were held at 
Tyburn, and there are further instructions for the morning, 
when ‘ the cart shall stay a small while against the chu 
wall, to hear a short exhortation pronounced by one 
standing bare-headed,’ with the hand-bell, as before. The 
great bell, which is, properly speaking, the passing-bell, 
was also tolled. I have merely quoted that part of the 
deed which relates to a custom long since grown into 
disuse.—I am, &c. W. H. W.” 


Surcrpgs. — 
“ At the funeral of a suicide at Scone, N. B., some forty 


| women endeavoured, by persuasion and threats, to cause 
| the body to be lifted over the graveyard wail instead of 


being carried through the gate. The reason for this is 
supposed to be, that in the event of the body being 
allowed to pass through the gate, the first bride ‘ kirked’ 


| thereafter will commit suicide within a very short period 


after her marriage ; and that the first child carried to church 
to be christened, will commit suicide before it reaches the 
age of eight years.”—The Guardian, Jan. 20, 1864. 


K. P. D. E. 


. . , ‘ 
A Genurve Centenarran.—Reading “N. & Q., 
I find remarks made on “ Longevity ;” and as I 


interesting old man, I venture to send you a few 
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‘ 
particulars of his case; and should it in any way | 


interest you, and you like to insert it in your 
magazine, I hope you will do so. ; 
very happy to present you with his photographic 
likeness on glass. His name is Richard Purser ; 
born, in 1756, on July 14,—so he will be 108 next 
July. He is residing at Cheltenham, and has 
6s. 6d. a-week allowed him: 4s. 6d. from the 

arish, and 2s. a-week from the 5/. sent annually 
. the Queen to the clergyman of the place; he 
having satisfied her Majesty as to the correctness 
of the statement, and discovered the register. He 
is a very good old man, attending his church 


| 


} 
| 


Mr. William Colborne was, I believe, a gentle- 


| man of large fortune, but whether derived from 
I shall be also | 


hereditary sources, or acquired in profession or 
commerce, I know not; and I am equally ignorant 
of the reason for the elevation to the peerage of 
his great-nephew, Nicholas Ridley. I have some 


| reason to think that a connection existed between 


regularly every Sunday, and sacrament once a | 


month; and was a regular attendant on the 
weekly lectures up to the last two years, when he 
was obliged to discontinue some of his habits. He 
is hale and hearty, and has all his faculties about 
him; and is, in every way, a most interesting 
person. 


with him. Last spring his legs were bent, and 
his knees touched, with his two feet bowed out- 
wards; but he managed to get about for his daily 
strolls with two strong crutches. He has the 
most charming countenance, and always looks on 
the bright side of everything. 

Wa. Epwarp Bett. 


Cotzorne: Lorps Seaton anp CoLBorne.— 
Although two families bearing the name of Col- 
borne have been during the present century en- 
nobled, the Peerages afford little or no information 
respecting the ancestry of either of them. 

Lord Seaton, indeed, was, I believe, the founder 
of his line, and, in a genealogical point of view, a 
novus homo. But Lord Colborne (if the arms 
borne by him are a trustworthy indication of de- 
scent) would seem to have belonged to the Col- 
bornes of Wiltshire, an ancient family duly recorded 
in the Visitations of the county, and entitled to 
wear coat-armour. 

_ I should be glad to have some definite informa- 
tion on this point, as well as corrections and ad- 
ditions to the subjoined particulars of the family, 
which are all I have hitherto been able to col- 
lect : — 

A Mr. Colborne of Chippenham was, I have 
understood, the father of three sons ; viz. — 

William of Norfolk, who died without issue. 


I visit Cheltenham every spring, and see | 
him almost daily for two months, and have a chat | 


the Colbornes and the Branthwayts of Norfolk ; 
but here again my information is extremely vague, 
and I can cite no reliable * authority. Vixts. 


Eets: “Qurasy.” — An article on “Eels” in 
the Quarterly Review for January last, contains 
an extract from Juliana Berners, wherein the 
reviewer interpolates a query thus: “The ele is a 
quaysy (quasi?) fysshe.” The lady's “ quaysy” 
is evidently the old Shaksperian word “ queasy,” 
used in Much Ado, Act IL. 8. 1:— 

“I, with your two helps, will so practise on Benedick, 
that, in despite of his quick wit and his queasy stomach, 
he shall fall in love with Beatrice.” 

In Antony and Cleopatra, Act TIL. Se. 6: — 

“Who, queasy with his insolence already, 
Will their good thoughts call from him.” 
And in Zear, Act IT. Se. 1: — 
“ And I have one thing, 


& 


of a queasy question, 
Which I must act.” 


Many years agoI frequently heard the word 
applied in Yorkshire to a greasy-stomached man, 
who was called “a queasy fellow.” The words 
ticklish and qualmish seem to come near it in mean- 


| ing. 


The reviewer notices the strong aversion with 
which the Scotch regard eels. In corroboration, 
I may observe, that when travelling along the 
Caledonian Canal, I once fell into conversation 
with a half-starved, bare-legged Highlandman, 
who complained of the dearness of provisions. 
remarked that food must surely be scarce when 
the people of the district were driven to eat “hill- 
killed” and “braxy” mutton; adding that there 


| must be abundance of eels in the canal. My 


Benjamin of Bath, whose daughter and heir | 


married Sir M. W. Ridley, and was mother of 
Nicholas Ridley Colborne, who was raised to the 
peerage in 1839 as Baron Colborne, of West Har- 
ling, and died leaving no male issue. 

oseph, of Hardenhuish House, Wilts, whose 
daughter married John Hawkins, second son of 
Sir Caesar Hawkins, Bart. ‘There was also a 
daughter Emma, who married the Rev. Samuel 
Towers. 


“bag ”-less friend assured me that the mutton was 

not so bad as it seemed to a Southron; but as to 
. + . , 

eating eels, “ Na, na,” said he — “ snaaks !” 


G. H. or S. 


Queries. 


Picture or tue Barrie or AGINCOURT. — 
Some years ago was exhibited at Guildhall a large 
picture of “ The Battle of Agincourt,” which had 
been painted by Sir Robert Ker Porter when 


| quite young, and subsequently presented by him 


to the city of London. This painting had been 
put away for several years, and was accidentally 


* I venture to employ this much-abused word, shelter- 
ing myself from penal consequences under an unsuggestive 
signature. 
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found in one of the vaulted chambers under 
Guildhall, It was then supposed to be a picture 
of great antiquity, and to have remained con- 
poll oe ever since the great fire of London. 

What has become of this picture ? 

A. CuHarrers. 

Bedford Row. 

“ Atpumazar,” sy Tomxts.— There is an edi- 
tion of this old play published in 1634, “ newly 
revised and corrected by a special hand.” Is it 
known who was the editor of this edition? R. I. 


Ancient Betu-rounpers. — Having made a 


into Latin by Dr. Glasse of the well-known comic 


collection of inscriptions from church bells in the | 


different parts of Scotland, and being desirous to 
learn something of some of the makers of them, 
I shall feel obliged by any of your correspondents 
informing me where I can obtain information re- 


arding the following makers, viz. Peter Iansen 
t=) eS | 


1643 ; Ons Heeren, 1526; P. Ostend, Rotterdam, 
1684; C. Ouderocci, Rotterdam, 1655; Jacob 
Ser, 1565; Ian Burgerhuys (1609) ; Michael Bur- 


gerhuys (1624); and John Burgerhuys, 1662, | 


three of Rotterdam; and Gerot 


possibly all 
The dates annexed to the respec- 


Meyer, 1656. 
tive names appear upon the bells. A. J. 

Bootn or Gitpresome. — Jones, in his Views 
of Gentlemen's Seats, has the following under the 
heading of “ Glendon Hall” : — 

“John Booth, Esq., of Glatton Hall, in Huntingdon- 
shire, purchased Glendon Hall, 1758 
ancestor of this branch of the family of Booth, and father 
of the first purchaser of Glendon Hall, was settled at 
Gildresome, near Leeds, Yorkshire; and was descended 
from a younger branch of the Booths, of Dunham Massey, 
who were of great repute in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
long before it arrived to the rank of peerage, as Earls of 
Warrington and Lords Delamere.” 

Could any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” give 
any information if there are any descendants of 
that family of Booth left at Gildresome, or in that 
part of Yorkshire ? H. N.S. 


Bronze Sraturs at Grantuam.— On the 
west front of Grantham church are twelve niches ; 
it is said that these, before the Reformation, con- 
tained bronze statues of the Apostles, and that 
at the change of religion they were removed and 
buried under the floor of the crypt. Is there 
any truth in the legend, or is,it but the vain 
imagination of some ancient sexton ? 

In the crypt of the same church is a stone altar 
with raised foot path, apparently in its original 
condition. The slab, however, has no consecra- 
tion crosses on it. Have they been worn away ? 
The stone is white and by no means hard. Or is 


this an altar erected in the reign of Mary IL, | 


which had not been dedicated at the time of her 


death ? GRIME. 
Comic Sones Transtatep. — Seeing in 


“N. & Q.” of Jan. 23, an excellent translation 


The immediate | 


song of “* Miss Bailey,” I was reminded of some 
translations into Latin of other comic songs, 
amongst which there was one of “ Billy Taylor.” 
This, if I mistake not, was by the late Rev. C, 
Bigge, with two additional verses by Lord Vernon. 
They were translated by the Rev. C. Harcourt or 
by Lord Ravensworth (perhaps by both), and were 
printed, I believe, at Oxford. 

Can any of your correspondents inform me if 
the same were ever published, or where to find 
other translations of comic pieces ? Tis. 


“ Dictronary or Corns.” —On Erick XIV. of 
Sweden killing the husband of — 

“ Martha Lejonhufved [she] received a thousand marks 
of pure silver as blood-money for the massacre of her 
husband and her two sons—disgusting woman! So | 
thought and wrote, till by chance one day, struck by the 
beauty of a diamond-shaped coin bearing a crowned wasa, 
and the fraternal cipher J. C. twined gracefully together, 
I looked in the Dictionary of Coins, and there found how 
the Lady Martha, object of my wrath, had given these 
thousand marks, price of her lord’s and sons’ blood, to 
aid the rebel cause. From this silver was struck, in 1568, 
a coin still called Blod-klipping.” 

So says Horace Marryat in his work One Year 
in Sweden, including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland, 
London: Murray, 1862, 2 vols. 8vo, plates, pp. 
160-161. 

What is the Dictionary of Coins ? Where pub- 
lished, and by whom, size, and price ? 

Wituram DupGeon (a gentleman in Berwick- 
shire.)—In the Memoirs of the Life and Writings 


| of the Rev. John Jackson, Master of Wigston's 





| 
| 


Hospital in Leicester (Lond. 8vo, 1764), I find 
mention, pp. 139, 140, of the following work : — 


“Several Letters to the Reverend Mr. Jackson from 
William Dudgeon, a Gentleman in Berwickshire, with 
Mr. Jackson's Answers to them, concerning the Immen- 
sity and Unity of God, the Existence of Matter and Spi- 
ritual Substance, God’s Moral Government of the World; 
the Nature of Necessity and Fate, and of Liberty of Ac- 
tion; and the Foundation, Distinction, and Consequences 
of Virtue and Vice, Good and Evil. Written in the 
Years 1735 and 1736, and occasioned by two Books wri- 
ten by Mr. Jackson, one entituled, The Existence and 
Unity of God proved from his Nature and Attributes, the 
the other being The Defence of it. Lond. 8vo, 1737.” 

This book is also briefly noticed by Watt. 

It appears that there is in Dr. Williams's library, 
Red Cross Street, another work which has escaped 
the attention of both Mr. Jackson’s biographer 
and Watt. It is thus described in the published 
catalogue : — 

“Some Additional Letters to the Rev. Mr. Jackson 
from William Dudgeon, with Mr. Jackson’s Answers to 


them. Lond. 8vo, 1737.” 
I shall be glad to know more of William Dud- 
geon.* 8. Y 





[* William Dudgeon was inquired after in The Monthly 
Magazine of Sept. 180i (xii. 95.) _It appears that he cor- 
responded with Bishop Hoadly.—Ep. } 
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“ An Eastern Krne’s Device.” — Who is 
alluded to in the following? It is an erased pas- 
sage in the MS. of Addison’s Essay on the Jma- 
gination : — 

“TI believe most readers are pleased with the Eastern 
King’s device, yt made his Garden y* Map of his Empire; 
where y® great Roads were represented by y* spacious 
walks and allies, y* woods and forests by little thickets 
and tufts of Bushes. A crooked rill discovered y* wind- 
ings of a mighty River, and a Summer-house or Turret y*® 
situation of a huge City or Metropolis.” 

J. D. CampBeE.t. 

Frercuer’s Aritametic.—Is any one of the 
correspondents to “ N. & Q.” in possession of a 
copy of the following work ? If so, he will confer 
an obligation by permitting me to inspect it : — 


“ The Tradesman’s Arithmetic, in which is shown the | 2 ~ c 
. | of the late Sir Wm. Congreve, Bart., the inventor 


rules of common Arithmetic, so plain and easy, that a 
boy of any tolerable capacity may learn them in a week’s 
time, without the help of a Master. Halifax, printed 
by P. Darby, 1761.” 

The above does not appear in Prorrssor Dr 
Morean’s “Chronological List.” The author 
was “ Nathaniel Fletcher, a schoolmaster in 
Ovenden, who also wrote a pamphlet entitled, 
A Methodist Dissected ; or, a 2 of their 
Errors. T. T. Witxtsson. 

Burnley, Lancashire. 


Joun Gooprer, of Mapledurham, in Oxford- 
shire, is mentioned as having an extensive and 
critical knowledge of botany. 
have been living in 1626. Additional particulars 
respecting him are much desired. 5. x. RB. 


Heminc or Worcester. — Edward Villiers, 
second son of Robert Wright, alias Danvers, and 
younger brother of Robert Villiers, third Viscount 
Purbeck, and Earl of Buckingham, married July 
14, 1685, Joan, daughter of William Heming, a 
brewer of Worcester. This Mr. Heming is stated 
to have been related to Dr. Thomas, Bishop of 
Worcester. I should be glad to know the precise 
degree of relationship, and also to obtain some 
further information respecting the Hemings. Ed- 
ward Villiers was born at Knighton, co. Radnor, 
March 28, 1661, and died at Canterbury, 1691. 

C. J. R. 


Tue Homites.—Taking up a volume contain- 
ing the two books with the Ecclesiastical Canons, 
it occurs to me to inquire why the Homilies are now 
not read yearly in churches, as ordered? Several 
of them are still very pertinent; and if more 
read, and better known, we could not have our 
churches decorated in that extravagant manner 
displayed in some late examples. Perhaps some 
one of your reverend readers will afford an ex- 
as. Very few lay persons appear ever to 

ave read them. 

This query was laid aside, but meeting with 
the following very pertinent query in the “ Arti- 
cles to be inquired of in the Visitation of the Rev. 


He appears to | 





Knightly Chetwood, D.D., Archdeacon of York,” 
in 1705, I forward it, and wait a reply : — 

“ And doth your minister (to the end the people may 
the better understand, and be the more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England) publicly read over unto the people, the Book 
of Canons at least once, and the Thirty-nine Articles 
twice every year?” 

W. P. 


Horace, Ope xu1.—Is it known who was the 
translator of the passage quoted in The Spectator, 
No. 171? J. D. CAMPBELL. 


InveNTION oF Iron Derences.—I have re- 
cently perused, in the Madras Artillery Records, 
published at St. Thomas’s Mount, some papers 
headed “ Extracts from the unpublished MSS. 


of the Congreve Rocket,” in one of which, written 
in 1824, is a suggestion for protecting with iron 
coatings the embrasures of Martello towers and 
casements, as well as the sides of vessels of war. 
Is Sir Wm. Congreve entitled to the credit of 


this invention, or is there any earlier record of it? 
H 


JereEMIAH Horrocks, THE AsTRONOMER. —In 
Mr. Whatton’s memoir of this great precursor of 
Newton, I find the following copy of the register 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge : — “ Jeremiah 
Horrox. Born at Toxteth, Lancashire. Entered 
Sizar, May 18, 1632.” In an earlier portion of the 
same work, Mr. Horrox is said to have been 
“born at Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, in the 
year 1619.” If this be correct, he must have 
entered at Cambridge when only thirteen years of 
age. This circumstance, coupled with the many 
works he had written before his death, on Jan. 3, 
1641, leads me to inquire whether any register of 
his-birth, or baptism, is known to exist? As there 
was only about one church in Liverpool at that 
time, the point might perhaps be settled by an 
examination of the registers there. May I request 
some of your correspondents to make the search ? 

T. T. Witxrsson. 

Burnley, Lancashire. 


Mepievat Cuurcues witutn tae Bounpa- 
RIES OF Roman Camps.—At Caistor and at An- 
caster, in Lincolnshire, at Great Casterton and 
at Market Overton, in Rutland, and at Castor, in 
Northamptonshire, the remains of Roman camps 
exist. It is a noteworthy fact, that within the 
boundary of each, and within a few yards of the 
western wall at each place, is a medieval church. 
Do these churches occupy sites of Roman tem- 
ples? And has this peculiarity been noticed in 
the sites of other Roman camps that are to be 
found at the present day in Britain ? 

STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Mizsorne Famiry. — John Milborne of Al- 
lestey [Alveston?], co. Gloucester, who was 
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descended from the ancient family of Milborne of 
Milborne Port, and Dunkerton, co. Somerset, 
the eldest son of George Milborne of Wonastow, 
co. Monmouth, Esq., by Christian his wife, the 


daughter of Henry Herbert of Wonastow, and | 


grand-daughter of William, third Earl of Wor- 
cester, appears to have married three times. I 
shall feel obliged for any information respecting 
name and family of his first wife. Also the family 
of his third wife, whom he mentions in his will 
dated July 21, 1661, and proved in London, May 
16, 1664, as his “ beloved wife, Anne Lady Mor- 
gan.” His second wife was Susan, daughter of 
Thomas Clayton of Alveston, Esq. I also wish to 
know what issue there was by each marriage, and 
the names of the several children. 
Tuomas Mrinpovurn. 
1, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Hawnan More’s Dramas.—There is a German 
translation of Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas. 
Can you give me date and name of translator? Is 
the name of translator given in Fernbach’s Thea- 
terfreund in 3 vols. 4to, 1849 ? R. I. 


lating to this Richard Pratt and his immediate 
issue. Georce Prart. 
John’s Town, Carmarthen, Soutk Wales. 


PaRuiAMENT Hovse at Macuynireta.— In 
Welsh Sketches, 3rd series p. 74, 1854, I read the 
following : — 

“The great event of the closing year (1402) was the 
Welsh Parliament, which assembled at Machynlleth, in 
Montgomeryshire, in which the claim of Owen Glyndwr 


| to the princedom was solemnly confirmed. A part of that 


most interesting relic, the old Parliament House, still 
exists. It should be preserved with reverential care by 


| a nation to whom are justly dear the recollections of their 


Tue Pratrs, Baronets or Coresntit, Co. | 


or Berxs.—Henry Pratt was an alderman and 
sheriff of London, and received the honour of a 
knighthood, and afterwards a baronetage from 
Charles I. in 1641. He purchased the manor 
and estate of Coleshill in 1626, and died there 
1647. A very handsome monument is in Coles- 
hill church to his memory. 

By will, now in the Prerogative Court, dated 


1648, he names three children, George, Richard, | 


and Elizabeth. 
son, and heir, George Pratt, 
and in the event of failure of such male issue, 
then to his daughter and her male issue. To his 
son Richard Pratt he leaves the sum of 51., and 
further expresses himself thus: “ and my desire 
is, that he may not possess my estate.” 

Burke, in his Extinct Baronetage of Pratt, 
Plydall, or Foster, makes no mention of this 


He entails his estates upon his 
and his male issue ; 


Richard Pratt, or his sister Elizabeth, or their | 


issue. I shall feel greatly obliged to any reader 
of “N. & Q.” if they can supply me with any 
particulars respecting the marriage and death of 
this Richard Pratt, say from 1648 to 1700. 

I have in my possession a large China jug 
bearing the arms of Sir Henry Pratt of Coleshill, 
and this has descended to me through several 
generations. My great-grandfather, Joseph Pratt, 
was grandson of Richard Pratt, and consequently 
great-grandson of Sir Henry. He died at Cla- 
verdon, in the county of Warwick, August 8, 
1786, aged eighty-eight years. He came to re- 
side at Claverdon about 1728. The family had 
lived at or near Southam, in the same county. 
Any information will be thankfully received re- 


| 


brave ancestors, contending for ancient liberty.” 

May I ask if it has been “ preserved,” and what 
condition it is in at present? What is its size, 
and are there any engravings extant of it? 

; ~ Cas, WrLtiaMs. 

Patrician Famitres or Brussexrs.—I have 
only been able to discover the names of five out 
of the “seven patrician families of Brussels.” Can 
any correspondent of “N. & Q.” oblige me with 
the other two? Those which I know are, Con- 


denberg, Serhuygs, Sleews, Steenweghe, and 
Sweerts. J. Woopwarp. 


Quorations wANTED.—Can any of your readers 
give me the reference for a passage (which I think 
is either in Fuller or Baxter), running something 
like this — 

“ Neither should men turn [preachers?] as Nilus, 
saith Herodotus, breeds frogs, whereof the one-half 
moveth while the rest is but plain mud.” 

I would be glad to have the reference to Hero- 
dotus as well. J. D. CAMPBELL. 
“ God of a beautiful necessity is love in all he doeth.” 

IGNORAMUS. 

I have seen the following lines quoted as 
Dr. W. King’s. They are not in The Art of 
Cookery. Can any of your correspondents tell 
me whose they are, and what is the meaning of 
“ Evander’s order” ? 

“ The Scotsman’s faith and practice please me not; 

He serves his meat half-cold, his doctrine hot; 
A churechman’s stomach very hardly bears 
Scant mutton curdling ’neath redundant prayers ; 
My zeal ’gainst puritanic haggis glows, 
And cockaleckie makes me hold my nose ; 
Evander’s order suits me when I dine, 
So say a common grace and bring the wine.” 
a 
“ A name that posterity will not willingly let die.” 
“ Come to my arms, and be thy Harry’s angel.” 


In a judgment pronounced by the late Lord 
Campbell, he quoted the following lines : — 
“ Her did you freely from your soul forgive ?— 
Sure, as I hope before my Judge to live ; 
Sure, as the Saviour died upon the tree 
For all who sin, for that poor wretch, and me,— 
Whom never more on earth will I forsake, or see.” 





eta 
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His Lordship said they were by “a poet, who | 
more than most. other men had sounded the depths 
of human feeling.” Where is the passage to be | 
found ? R. C. H. | 


“ The wretched are the faithful. *Tis their fate 
To have all feeling save the one decay,” &c. 


B, A. 


Who was the object of the following fond eulo- | 
gium ? — 
“ Every virtue under Heaven 

To the suffering saint was given; 
Raised from earth, she now doth show 
Virtue, never known below, 
Which, in Christ, by God, is given 
To the sinless saint in Heaven.” 


M. 


“Then, O ye gods! what readers—one and all! 
From High Church gabble down to Low Church 


drawl.” 
R. C. 
“ A human heart should beat for two, 
Whatever say your single scorners, 
And all the hearths I ever knew 
Had got a pair of chimney corners. 
See, here, a double violet — 
Two locks of hair—a deal of scandal— 
I'll burn what only brings regret: 
Go, Betty, fetch a lighted candle.’ 
T. Less. 


, 


Joun Sutton, M.D.—I have before me a copy 
of Memoirs of the Life of the late Reverend Mr. 
John Jackson, Master of Wigston’s Hospital, in 
Leicester, §c. (Lond. 8vo, 1764.) On the fly- 
leaf is this note in pencil: “ These Memoirs 
were published by Dr. Sutton of Leicester. 
(Lempriere.)” Mr. Nichols (Zit. Anec. ii. 528 ; 
Hist. of Leicestershire, i. 500) also attributes the 
authorship to Dr. Sutton, of Leicester. Dr. 
Munk (Roll of Coll. of Phys. ii. 133) adds to this 
scanty and unsatisfactory information the facts 
that Dr. Sutton was a doctor of medicine; that 
his Christian name was John, and that he was 
admitted an Extra Licentiate of the College of 
Physicians December 10, 1742. I hope through 
your columns to ascertain his parentage and uni- 
versity, also the date of his death. 6. F.R. 


Tea Srartistics.—From an able article on 
“ The Progress of India,” in The Edinburgh Re- 
view for January, 1864, I gather the following : 
that 13,222 acres in Assam are estimated to yield 
1,788,787 lbs. ; 6,0771 acres in Cachar are esti- 
mated to yield 336,800 Ibs.; 8,762 acres in Dar- 
jeeling are estimated to yield 78,244 Ibs. 
_According to these figures, one acre in Assam | 
yields over one hundred and thirty-five pounds of 
tea; and one acre in Cachar, over fifty-five pounds 
of tea; while one acre in Darjeeling yields under 
mine pounds of tea. What yield of tea is required 
per acre to repay the ordinary cost of cultivation ? 
Dovsr. 








| 


Joun Writs, alias Antnony Pasquin. — 
This person is justly characterised by Watt as a 
literary character of the lowest description 

The latest of his works which Watt enumerates 
is The Dramatic Censor, to be continued monthly, 
8vo, 1811. 

Under date June 4, 1821, the poet Moore re- 
cords: “ Kenny said that Anthony Pasquin (who 
was a very dirty fellow) died of a cold caught by 
washing his face.” 

The date of this event will oblige. 

S. Y. R. 


Tuomas Wixxiams.— Sir George Hutchins, a 
Sergeant-at-Law, was knighted, 1689. He was 
subsequently Lord Commissioner of the Great 
Seal to William and Mary. He had two daugh- 
ters coheiresses; the younger married William 
Pierre Williams, Esq., of Denton, co. Lincoln ; his 
eldest son, Hutchins, was made a baronet, 1747. 
Qy. Who married the other daughter? Was her 
name Mary ? 

Richard Williams, by his coat of arms, handed 
down on his seal —viz. crest: a Saracen’s head 
erased; the arms: gules, a chevron ermine, between 
three Saxons’ [Saracens’?] headscouped; quarterly, 
with gules, a chevron argent between three stags’ 
heads cabossed; motto: “ Heb Dduw heb ddim, 
Duw a digon,” shows him to have been of the 
ancient family of Williams of Penrhyn, Cochwillan, 
and Meillionydd, co. Carnarvon. He was born, co. 
Carnarvon, July 17, 1719; married Mary (?), 
born Feb. 18, 1713, and settled at Leighton-Buz- 
zard, co. Bedford, where his eldest son Hutchins 
was born Dec. 8, 1740. 

Was Mary the elder daughter of Sir George 
Hutchins, Knight? Whose son was Richard 
Williams? Was he youngest son of Arthur Wil- 
liames of Meillionydd, who died Oct. 1723? By 
a pedigree sent me, the children of Arthur and 
Meriel his wife, heiress of Lumley Williams, were 
— Lumley, born Oct. 1704; Meriell, Nov. 1705; 
Lumley, June, 1707; Edward, Oct. 1708 ; John, 
1712; no others are mentioned. 

Was Richard born July, 1719, aforesaid, as I 
have heard, is stated in Randulph Holmes’s He- 
raldic MS. of North Wales, Arthur’s youngest 
son? All Arthur Williames’s children appear to 
have been minors at the time of his death. 


P. W. 


Lorp Wrinton’s Escare rrom THe TowER.— 





| In the report of the trial, in 1716, of George, 
|} Earl of Winton, for accession to the rebellion of 


the previous year, it is stated (see Howell's State 
Trials, vol. xv.) that after sentence of death had 
been given, “he was carried back to the Tower, 
whence he afterwards made his escape.” In 
Wood's edition of Douglas's Scotch Peerage, it is 
stated (vol. ii. p. 648) that “ He found means to 
escape out of the Tower of London, August 4, 
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1716, and died unmarried at Rome, December 19, 
1749, aged upwards of 70.” 

Smollett, in his History, makes no mention of 
the trial; nor is any explanation given by Wood 
why the Earl had remained so long under the 
sentence without it having been carried into exe- 
eution ; for the date of the escape, as I have just 
quoted, was in August, and the sentence was 
pronounced on March 19 previous. 

Can any of your correspondents refer me toa 
detailed account of the means by which the escape 
was effected ? or an explanation of the reason of 
the long delay which I have noticed ? G. 

Edinburgh. 


Queries with Answers. 


Ivannor: Wavertey.—In what counties of 

\ England lie the villages of Ivanhoe and Waverley, 
\which perhaps furnished the names of two of Scott's 
t novels? I once saw them in looking over 

fe maps in old Camden, but cannot light upon 
em again. Is Ivanhoe Celtic, Saxon, or Nor- 
man? What is the meaning of hoe, or hoo, which 
terminates the names of many English villages 
and hamlets ? Jvan is the same as lie or Juan, 
which seems to be derived from the Asiatic word 
Jiidn, meaning a youth. Many European names 
have their etymons and analogues in India: for 
example, Jane is Sanscrit for a woman ; Amina is 
Tamil for a mother, and is a common name among 
Hindoo women; Finetta is the Sanscrit Vanita, 
a woman ; Pamela is Indian (Tamil) for a woman ; 
Emma is Indian (Tamil) for a mother; Jna, 
Emily, Ella, Anna, Elsee, are names of Hindoo 

women as well as of European. H. C. 

[The name of Ivanhoe was suggested, as the story 
goes, by an old rhyme recording three names of the 
manors forfeited by the ancestor of the celebrated Hamp- 
den, for striking the Black Prince a blow with his racket, 
when they quarrelled at tennis : — 

“ Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 
For striking of a blow, 
Hampden did forego, 

And glad he could escape so.” 

The word suited Scott’s purpose; but, as the Messrs. 
Lysons remark, “this tradition, like many others, will 
not bear the test of examination; for it appears by re- 
cord, that neither the manors of Tring, Wing, or Ivanhoe, 
ever were in the Hampden family.” (Bucks, vol. i. pt. iii. 
p. 571.) 

As to the title of his work Waverley, Scott informs us 
that he “had only to seize upon the most sounding and 
euphonic surname that English history or topography 
affords, and elect it at once as the title of my work, and | 
the name of my hero.” The ancient abbey of Waverley, 


the first of the Cistercian order in this country, was three 
miles from Farnham, in the county of Surrey, and its 
delightful situation has been often adverted to by travel- | 
lers. It was granted, with all the estates belonging to it, | 





to Sir William Fitz-William, Earl of Southampton, m 
1537. Moore Park, the seat of Sir William Temple, 
beautifully situated on the bank of the Wey, may be said 
to adjoin Waverley Abbey; and there are some wild 
legends connected with the locality which would capti- 
vate the fancy of Scott as a novelist, especially the cavern 
still popularly called “ Mother Ludlam’s Hole,” the sup- 
posed dwelling-place of a hag or witch; who, unlike 
beings of her class, is said to have been very kindly dis- 
posed towards her neighbours. 

Hasted, in his Kent, says, “ Hoo comes from the Saxon 
hou, a hill.’ Thre derives the word from hoeg, high. 
Spelman, voc. Hoga, observes that ho, how, signifies mons, 
collis. } 

Lorp Gienpervis. — The other day a friend 
repeated the following lines, and asked me if I 
could supply the remainder. He attributed them 
to Sheridan : — 

“Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 
So clever in scurvy, 
Has the Peer quite the Doctor forgot? 
For thine arms thou shalt quarter 
A pestle and mortar ; 
Thy crest be thine own gallipot.” 

The lines were new to me, and I have always 
been under the impression that the antecedents of 
Sylvester Douglas had been legal, and not medi- 
cal. Still, he may have embarked in physic be- 
fore he took to the law. 

Can any of your readers supply the lines, or 
enlighten me as to Mr. Douglas's original pro- 
fession? Or can they fix the locus in quo of his 
marriage with the daughter of Lord North? 

Dorset. 

[Sylvester Douglas, Lord Glenbervie, was born at 
Ellon, co. Aberdeen, on May 24, 1743; and completed his 
education at the University of Aberdeen, where he was 
distinguished both as a scientific and classical scholar. 
He studied medicine at first, but afterwards forsook it 
for the profession of the bar. On Sept. 26, 1789, he was 
married, by special license, at Lord North's house, to the 
Hon. Miss Katharine Anne North, his lordship’s eldest 
daughter. In 1800, Mr. Douglas was appointed governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and was on that occasion 
advanced to the dignity of a peer of Ireland, by the title 
of Baron Glenbervie of Kincardine. 

Towards the close of the last, and the commencement 
of the present century, appeared a string of pasquinades, 
principally by Sheridan, but a few stanzas were contri- 
buted by Tickell and Lord John Townshend. According 
to Moore’s Diary, ii. 312, those on Lord Glenbervie 
were by Sheridan, and were almost written off-hand by 
him: — 

«“ Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 
What's good for the scurvy ? 
For ne’er be your old trade forgot— 
In your arms rather quarter 
A pestle and mortar, 


And your crest be a spruce gallipot, 
Glenbervie, 


Your crest be a spruce gallipot. 
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“ Glenbervie, Glenbervie, 
The world’s topsy-turvy, 
Of this truth you’re the fittest attester ; 
For who can deny 
That the Low become High 
When the King makes a Catt of Silvester? 
Glenbervie, 


When the King makes a Lord of Silvester?” 

As Lord Glenbervie ascribed his rise to the reputation 
he had acquired by reporting Lord Mansfield’s decisions, 
he wisely took for his motto, “ Per varios casus.” “This 
is rather better,’ remarks Lord Campbell, “ than that 
adopted by a learned acquaintance of mine on setting up 
his carriage, ‘Causes produce Effects,’ which is pretty 
much in the style of ‘ Quid rides,’ for the tobacconist ; or 
‘Quack, Quack,’ for the doctor whose crest was a duck.” 

For the remaining pasquinades—eleven in all—consult 
Moore's Memoirs of Sheridan, edit. 1825, 4to, pp. 440— 
448; and Sheridaniana, 8vo, 1826, pp. 109—113.} 


“ Orricrna Gentium”™ (3° S. v. 157.) —I use 
the freedom to notice that it does not seem cer- 
tain that Bishop Jornandes was the author of this 
phrase. On the contrary, Sir Thomas Craig 
ascribes it to Pliny : — 

“ Postea factum est cum a septentrione, quam Plinius 

inam gentium verissime dixit,” &c., &c. — Craig’s 
us Feudale, edition 1732, p. 26, s. 4. G 


Edinburgh. 

[Our reply to the inquiry of a (anté, p. 157) was 
penned under the full persuasion that the phrase “ Officina 
Gentium” not only occurs in Jornandes, but was to 
be found in no earlier writer; and we are bound to con- 
fess that we still retain the same impression, though with 
all due deference to so respectable an authority as Sir 
Thomas Craig. Our present correspondent G. appears to 
have felt satisfied with the statement of that learned 
writer; at least, so far as this, that he does not inform 
us whether he felt it necessary to verify Sir Thomas's 
statement by a reference to Pliny’s own pages. Where 
accuracy is required, we feel it safe to say that No cita- 
tion, by ANx author, is trustworthy, without reference to 
the author cited. 

Before writing our previous article we had taken proper 
means to ascertain whether the phrase in question occurs 
in Pliny, or in any writer of classical Rome. So far as 
Pliny is concerned, we have now with greater care re- 
peated our examination. The result is, not only a decided 
impression that in the pages of Pliny no such phrase as 
“ Officina Gentium ” is to be found, but a slight suspicion 
that Pliny, living in the first century, was a very unlikely 
person thug to designate Scandinavia, which he speaks 
of as an immense island only partially known, and, so 
far as known, inhabited by one race, the Hilleviones 
(iv. 27). Jornandes, on the contrary, living in the sixth 
century, knowing full well what the Empire had suffered 
from nations of northern origin in the interval between 
Pliny’s day and his own, and believing that many of 
those nations came in the first instance from Scandinavia, 
would very naturally name that country the “ Officina 





Gentium,” or “ Vagina Nationum.” Of course, to speak 
with fall authority on this question, we ought to re- 
peruse our old friend Pliny from end to end. This our 
avocations forbid. At present then we can only say, 
with thanks to our correspondent, that if he will show us 
the passage where Pliny applies to Scandinavia the 
phrase “Officina Gentium,” we will renew our acknow- 
ledgments, and own ourselves corrected. ] 


“Ix tHe Mipst or Lire we are 1n Deata,” 
Etc. — This beautiful passage in the Burial Ser- 
vice of the Book of Common Prayer, I observe 
by a note in The City Press for Feb. 13, 1864, 
is “taken from Martin Luther.” In which of 
Luther's writings do the words occur? They 
have been often quoted in sermons as a verse 
from the Bible; and the same story is told of 
two celebrated nonconformist divines, Robert 
Hall and Dr. Leifchild, viz., that when called 
upon to preach a funeral sermon, one, or both, 
of these popular preachers selected this passage 
for the text, at the same time saying that if it 
was not a verse of Scripture, it ought to be. Can 
these masterly sentences be referred to Doctor 
Martin? Juxta Turrm. 


[This passage is derived from a Latin antiphon, said 
to have been composed by Notker the Stammerer, a 
monk of St. Gall in Switzerland, a.p. 911, while watching 
some workmen building a bridge, at Martinsbruck, in 
peril of their lives. It occurs in the Cantarium Sti. Galli, 
or Choir Book of the monks of St. Gall, published in 1845, 
with, however, a slight deviation from the text. Hoff- 
mann says that this anthem by Notker was an extremely 
popular battle-song, through the singing of which, before 
and during the fight, friend and foe hoped to conquer. 
It was also, on many occasions, used as a kind of incanta- 
tion song. Therefore, the Synod of Cologne ordered 
(A.v. 1316) that no one should sing the Media vité without 
the leave of his bishop. The passage also occurs in the 
Salisbury Use drawn up by Bishop Osmund in the 
eleventh century (Brev. Sarish. Psalt. fol. 55) :—“ Media 
vita in morte sumus; quem quzrimus adjutorem nisi te, 
Domine! qui pro peccatis nostris juste irascaris.” It 
forms the ground work of a long hymn by Martin Lu- 
ther: — 

“ Mitten wir in leben sind 
Mit dem tod umbfangwen (umfangen).” 
That is, “In the midst of life we are with death sur- 
rounded.”—Luther’s Geystliche Lieder (Spiritual Songs), 
Hymn xxxv., Niirnberg, 1558. Vide “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. 
viii. 177, and The Parish Choir, iii. 140.] 


Expymton Porter. —Was Endymion Porter, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Charles I, and an 
officer of the Court of Star Chamber, a member of 


the family of Porter of Belton, co. Linc ‘oln ? 
GRIME. 


[We cannot trace any connection of the family of 
Endymion Porter with that of Belton, co. Lincoln. This 
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celebrated courtier was a descendant of William Porter | The writer in The Queen says, evidently as an t 
of Mickleton, co. Gloucester, Serjeant-at-arms to Henry | argument for the authenticity of the head: “the 
VII., ob. 1518. Edmund, the father of Endymion, mar- | flesh Aas been embalmed, which would not have 
ried Angelica, daughter of his cousin Giles Porter, of | been the case with the remains of an ordinary 
Mickleton. It is traditionally stated that Endymion was | person.” f 
born in the manor-house of Aston-sub- Edge, co. Glouces- But the embalming, though the words, “has r 
ter. In Burke’s Commoners, ed. 1836, iii. 577, the Walsh- | been embalmed,” are italicised, does not prove $ 
Porters of Alfarthing, in the parish of Wandsworth, co. | that the head was Cromwell’s. This argument 
Surrey, are traced to this family, of whom a pretty full | was much better put in the last century, when 
account is given. In Collectanea Topog. et Genealog., vii. | the American and French revolutions had raised t 
279, are many extracts from the register of Weston- | @ republican mania in England; and, conse- t 
under-Edge, including several Porters and Overburys. | quently, almost every penny show had its real, n 
For the pedigree of the family of Endymion, see Harl. MS. actual, old, original, identical Cromwell's head. v 
1543, p. 695.) Then an embalmed head was valuable, for Mr. is 
Showman could say: “ Observe, ladies and gen- n 
. tlemen, this head has been embalmed, and in it 1 
a Replies. is the spike upon which it was placed; now, can 
. CROMWELL’S HEAD. you mention any other hetostanl chauaten whose ni 
- a 3 head was embalmed, either before or after it had 
; (3" S. v. 119.) : on wre 
, aie a : been cut off and spiked?” "This, of course, would a 
The — from The Queen newspaper, given | be convincing to some of a certain calibre among ( 
by H. W +» 1S exceedingly curious and teresting; | the spectators; but certainly not to others, who hd 
\ as it fairly exhibits the amount and kind of in- | had common sense enough to consider that an em- 
formation possessed by believers in spurious relics, | halmed head might have quietly rested attached C 
as well as their generally “rather involved ””"—as | to its body in its coffin for many years; and then hi 
H. W. mildly terms it—style of composition, and might have been cut off, and placed on a spike by 
their utter deficiency in anything approaching to | some sacrilegious scoundrel, and sold or exhibited ti 
logical acumen. for filthy lucre. . 
“The head,” says our author, “was subsequently In a periodical (The Phrenological Journal), an 
separated from the body, and placed on a spike over the | that once assumed a sort of semi-scientific cha- os 
gate at Temple Bar. racter, but has long since fallen into well-merited = 
Here is an instance of the manner in which | obscurity, there is a paper (vol. xvii. p. 368) b ‘ 
many an important historical question is com- | a Mr. O'Donovan on the Wilkinson head. This > 
plicated by sheer ignorance, and want of the | gentleman, begging the question by overlooking be 
slightest research or inquiry. The heads said to | the obvious absurdness of the embalming argu- , 
be those of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were | ment, lays great stress, with plenty of italics,* on bi 
put on Westminster Hall, not on Temple Bar : — | it thus: — th 
“ Bradshaw’s being placed in the middle, immediately “ But the capital fact, on whose evidence the claims of it 
over that part of the Hall where he sat as President at | this interesting relic rest, is one to which there is no | 
the trial of Charles I. ; the other heads placed on either parallel in history. It is this—the head must have been w 
side.” embalmed, and must have been so before its transfixion. a 
With the Wilkinson head of Cromwell (to my my Eaaeka nena C 
certain knowledge there are many others) we are : ° th 
told that there “are preserved the actual docu- The Wilkinson head, we are told, has never E 
ments, in which are offered large rewards for the | been publicly exhibited for money. And there rm 
restoration to the authorities of the head, after it | is no allusion to exhibition in the quotation from * 
was blown down; and severe threats upon those The Queen, which merely states : — he 
who retained it knowingly, after these notices “ It remained in this soldier’s family for several gene- a 
were published.” Of course, these “ actual docu- | rations; till at last, not many fears ago, it was given by Cr 
ments” would state the place from whence the | ‘¢ yi-~ ha his — — at he this 
head was blown; and as, in the same paragraph, | 5°07 © Sanegate, eae nee endl By 
we are told that it was Temple Bar, the we a moment, in the possession of that genteman's om: 
such documents may be easily guessed. But, Again we read in “N. & Q.” (1* S. xii. 75):— 
granting that such notices, offering reward, and “The head in question has been the property of the 
threatening punishment, are in existence, and | family to which it belongs for many years back, and is 
that their genuine character is indisputable, they | considered by the proprietor as a relic of great value; it 
do not prove that the Wilkinson head is the head has several times been transferred by legacy to different 
Pry my Per do they throw the slightest * Italics, in writing, seem to have a considerable affinity 
. e mysterious question of the great | to oaths ia conversation; and ever imply weakness in 
Englishman's burial place. evidence, argument, or intellect, or, in all three. 
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branches of the family, and has lately, it is said, been in- 
herited by a young lady.” 

One more notice of this wonderful head : — 

“This interesting relic is retained in great secresy, 
from the apprehension of a threat, intimated in the 
reign of George IIL, that if made public, it would be 
seized by government, as the only party to which it 
could properly belong.” (“N. & Q.,” 1 S. v. 275.) 

Now, as an embalmed head of Cromwell has 
been publicly exhibited, it is clear that there are 
two embalmed heads; and consequently the argu- 
ment about the embalmment, previously alluded to, 
worthless as it is, falls to the ground. This fact 
is proved by the following exhibition advertise- 
ment from the Morning Chronicle of March 18th, 
1799: 

“ The Real Embalmed Head of the Powerful and Re- 
nowned Usurper, Oliver Cromwell,” &c., &c. 

I need not quote the whole of the advertise- 
ment, as it has already appeared in “N. & Q.” 
(1* S. xi. 496); but it ends with the following 
words : — 

“A genuine Narrative relating to the Acquisition, 
Concealment, and Preservation of these Articles, to be 
had at the place of Exhibition.” 

We all know what showmen’s genuine narra- 
tives are worth; still there seems to be a rather 
suspicious relationship between the “ genuine nar- 
rative,” and the “ actual documents” already 
noticed. 

I must apologise for occupying so much space and 
attention with this embalming argument, as used 


the foul smell pervading the whole house, it was 


| necessary to inter the body before the solemthities 


| of the funeral. 


Not a word is said about the 


| head: so it is to be hoped that we shall hear no 


by the proprietors and exhibitors of Cromwells | 


heads. I merely did so, to show the mental calibre 
of the race of anatomical relic-mongers. For I could 
have disposed of the question at once, by proving 
that Cromwell's head was not embalmed; nor can 
it be said even that his body was, in the sense in 
which the word embalmed is used now, and at the 
period of the Protector’s death. Dr. George Bate, 
who was successively physician to Charles L, 
Cromwell, and Charles II, gave the autopsy of 


more of the Wilkinson embalmed cranium, and 
that H. W. will acknowledge that the magnificent 
burial of the Protector is not “still a disputed 
point.” For if the preceding quotation from the 
Elenchi Motuum be not history, it is the material 
from which history is formed, and would be re- 
ceived as good and lawful evidence in any English 
court of justice at the present day. Bate does 
not tell us what was done with the body; very 
probably, he did not know. But it was well known 
by the populace, at the magnificent lying in state 
and public funeral, that the body was not there, 
that its place was supplied by a waxen figure: 
and, while the better informed understood that 
Cromwell's friends—to use the words of Clau- 
dius—“ in hugger-mugger” did inter him, the 
more ignorant and vulgar confidently believed 
that the Devil had saved all posthumous trouble, 
by flying away with the Protector wholly and 
corporeally, So general, and so strong was this 
belief, that even the grave and learned royal 
physician, Dr. Bate, absolutely condescends to 
contradict it, before he proceeds to describe the 
state of Cromwell's body after death. 

The best and most rational argument for the 
authenticity of the Wilkinson head yet adduced, 
was given, as I am informed, at a lecture, not 
long since delivered in a suburban locality, where 
the head itself was exhibited. I may presume, that 
whatever the public paid for admittance was re- 
ceived for hearing the seedy and not for seeing the 
head. However that may be, the lecturer, having 


| called the attention of his audience to the round- 
ness in form of the cranium, said: “ Ladies and 


the usurper to the public in the second part of his | 


Elenchi Motuum Nuperorum in Anglia, published 


just five years after Cromwell’s death, when there | 
must have been plenty alive to contradict him if 


he dared to state that which was in any form in- 
correct; and thus he tells what was done with 
Cromwell's body : — 

“Corpus etsi exenteratum aromate repletum, ceratisque 
sextuplicibus involutum, loculo primum plumbeo, dein 
ligneo fortique includeretur; obstacula tamen universa 
perrumpente fermento, totas perflavit wdes adeo tetra 
Mephiti, ut ante solennes exequias terre mandari neces- 
sarium fuerit. 

So we learn that the intestines were removed, 
and their place being filled with spices, the body 
was wrapped in a six-fold cerecloth, put into a 
leaden coffin, and the last into a strong wooden 
one. Yet the corruption burst through all; and 


gentlemen, this is a convincing proof that the 
head is Cromwell's; for, as you all know, he was 
the chief of the Roundheads ”™!! 

The subject is, indeed, quite beneath criticism ; 
but any allusion to the heads of deceased notabili- 
ties has a very peculiar import at the present time, 
when a swarm of ephemera are only noticeable by 
their basking and buzzing in the reflected rays of 


| a great name: when, on all sides, there re-echoes 


the jubilant chorus—“ How delightfully we Shak- 
spearian apples swim!” In the church at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, there are the following well- 
known lines ; little better than doggrel, it is true, 
yet of serious if not solemn signification : — 

“ GOOD FREND FOR JESUS SAKE FORBEARE, 

TO DIGG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE; 
BLESTE BE Y¥® MAN Y* SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CVRST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES.” 

And it is to be hoped, that if any sacrilegious 
wretches dare to disturb the honoured remains of 
our great bard, under any pretext whatever, that 
the public, generally and individually, will neither 
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sparg nor respect the bones of such grave-grub- 
bing ghoules ; who, being destitute of moral feeling 
and intelligence, can be only impressed by the 
argumentum baculinum, freely administered under 
the dictum of Judge Lynch. 

WitxiaM Prxxerton. 





Attention has once more been directed, in your 
columns, to the head said to be that of Cromwell, 
and now in the possession of Mr. W. A. Wilkin- 
son. I have the pleasure of knowing that gentle- 
man; and although I have not spoken to him on 
the subject, I feel assured that he would most 
cheerfully afford every facility for a proper ex- 
amination, and I agree with your correspondent 
H. W. that such is desirable. I have seen the 
head several times; and, as I stated in a former 
communication, it is difficult to resist the evi- 
dence in favour of this being the head of the 
Protector. Mr. Wilkinson treasures the relic; 
but offers to those who view it, the evidence in 
his own possession, leaving each observer to draw 
his own conclusions. Mr. Buckxanp is in error 
in some not unimportant particulars; and I will 

ive the true version of the history so far as it 

as descended to Mr. Wilkinson, and this version 
is sustained by documentary proof in his pos- 
session. 

The head was not placed upon Temple Bar, but 
upon the top of Westminster Hall, along with the 
heads of Ireton and Bradshaw. About the latter 
end of the reign of James II., it was blown down 
on a gusty night, and picked up by the sentinel 
on duty. Probably this soldier might have been 
attached to the memory of the dead General, or 
have disposed of it to some old republican; but 
it is certain that it was not recovered, although a 
proclamation was issued by the government com- 
manding its restoration. It was at length sold to 
a member of the family of Russell, of Cambridge- 
shire —a family which had been united to that of 
Cromwell by several marriages. It descended 
down to Samuel Russell, who exhibited it for 
money ; but who ultimately sold it to Mr. Cox, 
who had a museum in Spring Gardens. This was 
in 1787. Mr. Cox, however, did not exhibit it; 
but, at the sale of this museum, sold it for 320/. 
to three joint purchasers. ‘These persons ex- 
hibited the head about 1790, charging half-a- 
crown for admission. The account then goes on 
to state, that the last of these persons died of 
apoplexy, and the head became the property of 
his daughter; and she sold it to Mr. Wilkinson, 
the father of its present proprietor. ‘There is a 
memorandum in the handwriting of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, and the following is an extract from it :— 


“ Jane 25, 1827. This head has now been in my pos- 
session for a period of fifteen years. I have shown it to 
hundreds of people, and only one gentleman brought 





forward an objection to any part of the evidence. He 
was a Member of Parliament, and a descendant by a 
collateral branch from Oliver Cromwell. He told me, in 
contradiction to my remarks, that chestnut hair never 
turned grey; that he had a lock of hair, at his country 
house, which was cut from the Protector’s head on his 
death-bed, and had been es d down through 
his family to his possession, whic jock of hair was per- 
fectly grey. This gentleman has since expressed his 
opinion that the long exposure was sufficient to have 
changed the colour of the hair.” 


I think it has been stated, that when the coffin 
of Charles I. was opened, the hair was found to 
be of a light brown colour; while it is known 
that, at the period of his execution, the hair was 
a grizzly black. The change in this case was 
attributed to the process of embalming. The 
head, in the possession of Mr. Wilkinson, has 
been Pat nh 

The memorandum from which I have quoted 
goes on to say, that the late Oliver Cromwell, 
Esq. (a descendant of the Protector), compared 
this head with an original cast in his possession, 
and was perfectly satisfied of the genuineness of 
the skull. Dr. Southgate, the librarian of the 
British Museum, after comparing it with several 
models and coins, expressed himself to the joint 
proprietors: “Gentlemen, you may be assured 
that this is really the head of Oliver Cromwell.” 

Mr. King, the medallist, has also left an opinion 
in writing. He says: — 

“The head shown to me for Oliver Cromwell’s I 
verily believe to be his real head, as I have carefully 
examined it with the coin; and think the outline of the 
face exactly corresponds with it, so far as remains. The 
nostril, which is still to be seen, inclines downwards, as 
it does in the coin: the cheek bone seems to be as it 
was engraved; and the colour of the hair is the same as 
in one well copied from an original painting by Cooper, in 
his time, by John Kirk, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 
1775.” 

The eminent sculptor, Flaxman, pronounced 
in its favour; and pointed out one remarkable 
feature, which he said was peculiar to the Crom- 
well family, and strongly marked in Oliver 
himself— that of a particularly straight lower 
jawbone. 

The head is still upon the spike to which it was 
attached originally, and there is every appearance 
of the whole having grown into decay together, 
viz., the iron spike, the shaft to which it has been 
attached, and the head. 

I will, in a second article, give a recapitulation 
of the evidence on both sides of the question, if 
this is found acceptable to “ N. & Q.” ye 8 





I believe there is no doubt the head in the 
possession of Mr. Wilkinson of Beckenham, Kent, 
is that of Cromwell. Let H. W. write to Mr. 
Wilkinson; I believe he will grant the privilege 
sought for. James GILBERT. 

2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, S.E. 
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THE DANISH RIGHT OF SUCCESSION. 
(3"¢ S. v. 134.) 


In the time of Hamlet, the throne of Den- 
mark was elective in the reigning house. (Koch, 
Tableau des Révolutions, i. 272, n. 2.) According 
to Saxo Grammaticus, Hamlet “ counterfeited the 
madman to escape the tyranny of his uncle, and 
was tempted by a woman (through his uncle's 
procurement), who thereby thought to undermine 
the prince, and by that means to find out whether 
he counterfeited madness or not.” Such madness, 
real or assumed, was necessarily a bar to his 
election to the monarchy. The Hamlet of his- 
tory was not cut off in his prime, as Shakspeare 
disposes of him, but, on his return from England 
to Denmark, he slays his uncle, burns his palace, 
makes an oration to the Danes (a most eloquent 
one as given by Saxo) and is elected hing. He 
goes back to England, kills the king of that 
country, returns to Denmark with two English 
wives, and, finally, falls himself through the 
treachery of one of these ladies. (Knight's Studies 


of Shakspere, ch. iii. p. 67.) Other instances of | 


election are on record. Denmark since 1661 
has been an absolute and hereditary monarchy, 
and was so confirmed by the whole nation. Fre- 
derick VII., the last king, on July 31, 1853, pub- 


lished a new law of succession, to the exclusion | 
of females, and appointing the present king, then 


Prince Christian of Scbleswig-Holstein-Sonder- 


bourg-Glucksburg, his successor, and after him, | 


the male descendants of his present wife Louise- 
Wilhelmine - Frederique- Auguste-Caroline-Julie, 


born Princess of Hesse, “ daughter of the sister | 


of the former king, Christian VIII.” He thereby 


directs that the order of succession shall then be | 


exclusively “ agnatique;” and should a failure in 
male descent be likely to occur, he further di- 
rects (?) that the successor to the Danish throne 
shall take care to regulate the succession so as to 
preserve the independence and integrity of the 
monarchy, and the rights of the crown, conform- 
ably to the second article of the treaty of London 
of May 8, 1852, and to obtain for such arrange- 
ment the assent of the European powers. (An- 
nuaire de Deux Mondes, 1853-4, p. 424.) 
T. J. Bucxrton. 





Among the cause causantes of Hamlet's discon- 
tent, set forth in the protasis of the drama which 
bears his name, is the wrong done to himself in the 
matter of the Danish regality; which Shakspeare’s 
text, as well us authentic history, shows to have 
been elective ; so continuing to be until the com- 
parative yesterday of 1660, when it was made 
hereditary in the present regnant family. His 
uncle's procurement thereof, and his own disap- 
pointment, are ever before him; summing up his 
father’s murder and his mother’s marriage with— 





“Popped in between the election and my hopes.” 


And when, in his own last moments, the throne 
being again vacant, its occupant and its expectant 
each “ bloodily stricken,” he prophesies that the 
election will light on Fortinbras, to whom he gives 
his dying voice. Claudius, to be sure, speaks of 
himself more as an hereditary than an elected 
sovereign ; conciliating his nephew as “the most 
immediate to our throne;” and talks of the jus 
divinum as confidently as if he had a dynasty of a 
thousand years to reckon back upon; the argu- 
ment, however, goes for little: it is a trick of 
custom with usurpers to prate as glibly of their 
legitimacy as usurers do of their conscience. 
E. L. 8. 


Sirvation oF Zoar (3™ S. v. 117, 141.) — On 
a journey some years since from Jerusalem to 
Petra and back, I struck the Dead Sea on my 
return towards the Holy City at its southern- 
most point, and coasted along the beach for some 
distance between the sea and that very remark- 
able salt ridge, Khasm-hsdum, which, in my 
humble opinion, is Lot's wife. At some little dis- 
tance from the northern extremity of this ridge 
is a small heap of stones having more the appear- 
ance of the circular foundations of a tower, or, 
more correctly perhaps, the foundations of a circu- 
lar tower than anything else. My Arab guides 
unasked called it by that name, or rather by its 
present Arabic representative, Zogheir. The ex- 
pression was familar to me, though no Arabic 
or Hebrew scholar, from the fact that my guides 
always spoke of my companion by that title, El 
Zogheir, the lesser, as distinguished from myself 
(Ei Kebir) as being rather lofty of stature. This 
site must not be confounded with another in the 
neighbourhood where I afterwards passed the 
night. Zuweirah El Fokah and El Tattah, the 
Upper and Lower, which has a different etymolo- 
gical root alogether I believe. 

Now, to proceed to a still darker and more my- 
sterious subject — the sites of the other cities of 
the plain. At a subsequent visit to the Dead Sea 
at its northernmost point, about two miles from 
the embouchure of the Jordan, I saw an island in 
the sea, which, owing no doubt to the shallowness 
of its waters after two seasons’ draught, had 
emerged from its depths, and on it I could make out 
distinctly roughly-squared stones, and columns of 
the simplest form. Whether this be any vestige 
of Sodom or Gomorrah, Admah or Zeboim, I do 
not venture an opinion; I simply state the fact. 

May we not look for the fearful fate of the 
cities in the word Gomorrah itself, which I have 
understood to be perpetuated in its present Arabic 
form, Ghamarah, to submerge. 

I shall be happy to give C. Grove or A. E. L 
any further information in my power. E. H. 
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Arcurrects or Persnore anp SaAtispury 
(3"* S. v. 72.)— Your correspondent, writing 
upon the subject of the Richardson Family, ob- 
serves in reference to what remains of the once 
stately Abbey of Pershore, which is now being 
restored, “ that Mr. Gilbert Scott thinks its great 
lantern tower was erected by the same architect, 
or by a close imitator of him, who built the 
steeple of Salisbury.” 

A few years since, when making sketches of 
this building, I was also struck with the close re- 
semblance mentioned, and being now engaged in 
writing a paper to show some remarkable simi- 
larities in the accredited works of some of our 

t medieval architects, such as Lanfranc, 
undulph, Flambard, William of Sens, and others, 
I sought in the History of Pershore Abbey, for the 
name of the abbot under whose rule it was pro- 
bable that the tower and choir of Pershore were 
built, but could find no information on the sub- 
ject. Upon searching, however, the Pratlington 
anuscripts in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, I found a full account of the abbots 
of the once famous monastery of Evesham, near 
Pershore, and singularly enough, I discovered 
that, in the year 1282, “ William de Wytechurch 
or Marlborough, a monk of Pershore, was elected 
Abbot of Evesham,” and that by him and his suc- 
cessors extensive additions were made to the 
abbey church. 

Nothing can, therefore, be more probable than 
that this William de Wytechurch (not many miles 
from Salisbury), either brought with him into 
Worcestershire the master masons from Salisbury, 
or such working drawings as enabled him to erect 
the tower of Pershore in a manner so like that of 
Salisbury, which was then building. The coin- 
cidence may, I think, be thus satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Bens. Ferrey. 


Sramp Duty on Parnters’ Canvass (3™ S. v. 
99, 141.) — Your correspondent, J. H. Bury, is 
correct as to the year (1831) he assigns for the 
total repeal of the excise duty on linens, can- 
vasses, &c.; but he is incorrect as to the date he 
cites as that on which the above duty was first 
charged. 

The excise duty on “silks, calicoes, linens, or 
stuffs, printed, painted, or stained,” was first im- 
posed by the statute 10 Anne cap. 19, for thirty- 
two years from July 20, 1712-13, but subsequently 
made perpetual; and under various Acts making 
regulations for securing the duties, &c., continued, 
till finally repealed by 1 Will. IV. cap. 17 (1831.) 

“ Linens,” &c., produced to the officer of excise 
to be charged with duty for printing, painting, 
&e., had a mark impressed by him on each end of 
the piece, to denote that an account of it was 


taken. This mark was technically termed a frame | 


mark ; and the ciphers thereon, when explained, 
incontestibly point out the year in which this 


mark had been used on the fabric found stamped 
with it. The writer has cognisance of the frame 
marks used in 1781. 

A seal, or duty charge stamp, was also used. 
The statement, therefore, that pictures painted by 
Gainsborough (who died in 1788), or by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds (who died in 1792), could not 
by possibility bear the excise mark, is thus shown 
to be erroneous. J. K.S. 


Poor Cock Rosry’s Deatu (3" S. v. 98.) — 
In case this query should not catch the eye of 
any one more accurately informed, I venture to 
reply that I believe the coloured glass, represent- 
ing Cock Robin's death, is to be found in the 
church of Clipsham, in Rutlandshire, near Stam- 
ford; though I saw two or three fine churches on 
the same day last summer, and neglected to make 
a note of it, so that I cannot be quite certain. 
My impression is, that it was neither very old 
nor English glass ; but a Low-Country glass, of a 
late date. C. W. Bryenam. 


Longevity or Creraymen (3S. v. 22, 44, 
123.) — The Rev. James Fishwick was licensed to 
the Chapelry of Padiham, Lancashire, April 10, 
1740, and was buried at Padiham, April 26, 1793, 
aged eighty-two, and having held the incumbency 
for fifty-three years. H. Fisuwicr. 


Let me add to your list the Rev. John Haynes, 
rector of Cathistock, Dorset, who enjoyed that 
living from 1698 to 1758, a period of sixty years. 
His age was ninety when he died, and his length- 
ened tenure must have been rather annoying to 
the patron, for he was presented by the bishop on 
a lapse. His predecessor in the living was one 
Michael Cheeke, who succeeded his father, Robert 
Cheeke. The latter died in 1677. Can any of 
your readers give me information about either? 

Dorset. 


Fowts with Human Remains (3° §, v. 55.)— 
In reply to Captain Mackenziz’s query whether 
the bones of fowls have ever been discovered as- 
sociated with human remains, I inform him that 
during the excavations at Warka, in Chaldea, 
carried on by Mr. Loftus between 1849 and 1852, 
bones of fowls were frequently found deposited 
upon the coffin lids disinterred there, and in one 
case the bones of a small bird were found inside a 
coffin. Flints and steel, glass bottles, beads, terra- 
cotta lamps, dishes, &c. &c., were exhumed at the 
same time. H. C. 

Atrrep Bunn (3" S. v. 55.) — Probably the 
Rev. H. T. Bunn, of Abergavenny, who, I have 
been informed, was a brother of the above, would 
supply the information required. Hi. B. 

Maviws (3 S. iv. 168, 238.) The Mevius of 
Virgil and Horace (Buc. iii. 90, Epod. x.) was 
| probably a real person who bore that name. — (See 
| Smith's Class. Didiouery, i. 478, tit. “ Bavius.”) 
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As Horace died forty-nine years and Virgil sixty- 
two before Martial was born, we may infer that 
their Mevius was not his. De Mevio, lib. x. ep. 76, 
does not relate to the same person as In Mavium, 
lib. xi. ep. 46. The first is, — 
“ Jucundus, probus, innocens, amicus 

Lingua doctus utraque, cujus unum est, 

Sed magnum vitium, quod est poeta.” 

It is better to refer to than to cite what is said 
of the other. On the first Le Maire quotes from 
& commentator whose name he does not give, — 

“ Querela hee et indignatio ipsius Martialis videtur, sed 
per modestiam sibi adsciscit nomen Mevii mali scilicet 
poeta ;” and adds, “ Non hoc credo: Mevii vicem dolet 
poeta, et poetarum omnium, et suam, at non suam sub 
persona Mevii.” 

In the examples of the civil law Mevius bears the 
same relation to Titius as Roe to Doe in the Eng- 
lish. Aulus Agerius is one of the same family. 
His name occurs in the form called Stipulatio 
Aquiliana, given in Inst. iii. t. 30, and D. xlvi. 
t. 18: 

“ Quidquid'te mihi ex quacumque causa dare facere 
oportet oportebit, praesens in diemve, aut sub conditione, 
quarumque rerum mihi tecum actio est, queque vel ad- 
versus te petitio, vel adversus te persecutio est, eritve, 
quodque tu meum habes, tenes, possides, dolove malo fe- 
cisti, quo minus possideas, quanti queque earum rerum 
res erit, tantam pecuniam dare stipulatus est Aulus Age- 
rius spopondit Numerius Nigidius. Quod Numerius Ni- 
gidius Aulo Agerio spopondit id haberetne a se acceptum, 
Numerus Nigidius Aulo Agerio rogavit, Aulus Agerius 
Numerio Nigidio acceptum fecit.” 

I cannot find any “Caius Sigeus,” and suspect 
that “Sigeus” is a fault of the pen or press for 
Seius, which would connect the last name with the 
rest. Plutarch notices the form : — 

Aa ti tijy vipdny cicdyovres, A€yew Kedrcbovow * 
“Omov ob Tdios, cya dia; TMérepov, Sorep ex) pnrois 
amdyrwv Kal ouvdpxew, Kal 
“Orov ob Kipios Kal oixodé- 
oixodéatowa * Tos 8° dvéuaci 


evOds eoeor TH Kowwveiv 
Td wey Snrodvpevdy eorw * 
ondtns, Kal eye Kupla Kal 
rovros GAws Kéxpnyra Kowois obow, Sowep of vouKo) 
Idiov, SHiov, nal Aoveiov, Titov, wai of dirdcopor Alwva 
kal O¢wva mwapadkapuSdvovew ; — Questiones Romane, 
Q. xxx., ed. Wyttenbach, iii. 111. Oxon., 1796. 

The writer in The Enquirer must have been 
imposed upon, or have thought any names good 
enough for his readers. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 

Hyzta Horpen (3 S. v. 115.) — In answer to 
the query of H. S. G., I beg to give the following 
particulars respecting “ Hyla Holden, of Wednes- 
sen gent.,” being, as I am, his great-great-great- 
nephew. He was born in 1719, and married in 
1745, Rebecca (not Elizabetb, as H. S. G, states), 
daughter of John Walford, of Deritend, co. War- 
wick (not Wednesbury), gent. He died in 1766 
(not 1790), and his wife died in 1804. I have 
only heard of one child of his, Hyla, who died in 
the prime of life from the effects of a broken 








| 


thigh, and left several children, his eldest son be- 
ing the Rev. Hyla Holden, who, at the time of his 
death, held the perpetual curacy of Erdington, 
near Birmingham. Two sons of his are now living, 
viz., the Rev. H. A. Holden, LL.D., head master 
of Ipswich School, and H. A. Holden, Esq., so- 
licitor of Birmingham. O. M. Hoxpen. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


QuoraTions WANTED (3 §, iv. 288.) — The 
lines commencing with — 
“ O mark again the coursers of the sun!” 


will, I believe, be found in Rogers's “ Epistle to a 
Friend.” W. J. Tu. 

Croydon. 

Swwesmen (3S. v. 34, 65, 81.)—With refer- 
ence to the censorial duties of Sidesmen, the fol- 
lowing extracts may be interesting. ‘They -are 
from one of the old parish books of St. Mary 
Matfelon, Whitechapel. There were altogether 
notices of twenty-two such presentments in the 
years 1582—1587. It would be interesting to 
know when this practice arose, and how long it 
continued. 

“ 1582. Aug. 29. Agreed that presentments be made 
for the wyfe of Thomas Lownsvy, suspected to be a sor- 
ceresse, 

Randall Ridgewaie for railinge uppon the church- 
wardens when y® went to straine [ distrain. ] 

Richard Tailor for absentinge himself one Sondaie y* 
25 of August from church, and for working. 

Itm. the same Rychard and his wyfe for skolding, 
fighting, and other disorders. 

The wyfe of John Woods for skolding and rayling. 

Oct. 1, 1583. A presentment against Ralphe Dudley for 
harboringe of susspected parsons as Jane ‘Trosse and such 
like. 

Against y¢ wyfe of Willm. Bridge as a notorious skold. 

Against Thomas Whitackers for plainge at cardes and 
tables one y* Sabbath daie at y* time of comon prayers. 

Feb. 4, 1584. Robert Banister for a railer and dis- 
quieter of the neighbours. W* Collins for harbouringe 
the same Robert.” 

A. D. Z. 


Merton College. 


Corxittro (3" S. v. 118.) — It may interest 
your correspondent Purtomarues to cite the fol- 
lowing passages, from the Legend of Montrose, by 
Sir Walter Scott, whom nothing escaped, in which 
mention is made of Colkitto : — 

“¢ Our deer-stalkers,’ said Angus M‘Aulay, ‘ who were 
abroad to bring in venison for this honourable party, 
have heard of a band of strangers, speaking neither 
Saxon nor pure Gaelic, and with difficulty making them- 
selves understood by the people of the country, who are 
marching this way in arms, under the leading, it is said, 
of Alaster M‘Donald, who is commonly called Young 
Colkitto.’” Edition 1830, p. 107. 


And again : — 

“ Behind these charging columns marched in line the 
Irish, under Colkitto, intended to form the reserve.” — 
Chapter xix. p, 277. 


OxoNIENSIS. 
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Twetrra Dar: Sone or tor Wren (3" S. v. 
109.) — In verses about the “ Wren,” occurs this 
line : — 

«“ «Where are you going? ’ says the millder to the malder.” 
The meaning of the two words in italics is en- 
quired for. Surely we need not go far in search 
of it: they must mean the miller and the malter 


(maltster). F. C. H. 


Narrter (3™ S. v. 125.) — Natter is the Ger- 
man for an adder; but why a species of toad 
should be called natter-jack is by no means clear. 
The Bufo calamita is called natter-jack, and there is 
a species nearly resembling this, called the Running 
Toad. They are usually confounded together, 
but from having kept several of the latter as pets, 
I am well acquainted with the distinctions be- 
tween it and the natter-jack. For the present 


purpose these are immaterial ; as both sorts walk | 
and run, but never hop or jump, as the common | 


toad does occasionally, though it usually crawls. 
Yet the movement of these toads in no way re- 
sembles the wriggling motion of the adder, and 
they have legs, while the adder has none. Nor 
can the name natler have been given from any 
resemblance to the adder in colour, for this is less 
like in them than in the common toad. I own I 
am ‘at a loss to account satisfactorily for the name 
natter-jack. F. C. H. 


Lines Atrrinuteo TO Kemsre (3 S. v. 119.) 


I remember an amusing caricature by Rowlandson, | 


which came out more than fifty years ago, repre- 


senting the complainant, with one eye bound up, | 


and one arm in a sling, addressing a very repul- 
sive looking woman ir the lines alluded to; but as 
I remember them, they ran thus : — 
“O why will you still so insensible prove? 
Why deaf to my vows and my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 
F.C. H. 
Orper or THE Cockte i France (3 S. v. 
117.)—I imagine that the French order of knight- 
hood, of which the Earl of Arran (Regent of 
Scotland during the minority of James V.), was 
a member was that of St. Michael. The collar of 
this order was composed of escallop shells (co- 
quilles), connected by golden knots; its badge 
was St. Michael beating down the dragon. 
The Order of the Ship, otherwise known by the 


name of the Order of the Double Crescents, be- | 


came extinct in France a short time after its 
institution by St. Louis; but in Naples and 
Sicily it appears to have flourished under the 
House of Anjou for about three centuries. It 
was instituted by St. Louis in 1269, as an induce- 
ment to his nobles to engage in the unfortunate 
expedition to Africa. Clark (Orders of Knight- 
hood, vol. i. p. 255), adds that it was also intended 
to induce the nobility to assist the king in for- 


warding the works at his newly-built maritime 
town of Aiques-Mortes in the Pyrenees. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Bartismat Names (3 S. v. 22.)—In the 

case of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, the second name 
is a surname, and not an abbreviation of Richard. 
In the family of the Needhams, Earls of Kilmorey, 
Jack is a very usual Christian name. 

J. Woopwarp. 


Tue Sypney Postage Stamp (3" S. iv. 384.) 
You cursorily notice this earliest of Australian 
stamps by explaining to a Bristol querist the 
exact motto, “Sic fortis Etruria crevit.” It is 
| said to be a quotation from a Latin poet. If so, 
| I should be dad to know where it is to be found.* 
| Having made a fine collection of foreign and colo- 
nial postage stamps, I have been lucky enough to 
secure an almost new specimen of this generally 
dirty stamp. The landscape, motto, and legend 
are quite perfect; the former is said (I believe on 
the authority of the present local postmaster) to 
be a view of Sydney, but on comparing it with 
the various engravings of that town in Collins’s 
Account of New South Wales, 4to, 1798, there is 
| not the slightest resemblance between the two. I 
| am aware that is only within the last ten years or 
| thereabouts that our Australian colonies have 
used postage labels, but as the legend states that 
it represents the great seal of the colony, it would 
be interesting to ascertain when this thriving 
settlement first felt of sufficient importance to 
adopt a national seal, and why these rough sons of 





| 

| 

| enterprise recurred to classic Latium for a motto, 
who probably knew no language but their own. 
FENTONIA. 


Sir Watter Rateicn (3 S. v. 108.) — Was 
| Sir Humphrey Gilbert a brother of Sir John 
| Gilbert, whose letter is inserted? Did they both 
marry sisters of Sir Walter? Where can a bio- 
graphy of them be found? Was Dr. W. Gilbert, 
physician to Queen Elizabeth, of the same family? 
James GILBERT. 
2, Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, 8. E. 


Joun Frepericx Lampe (3" S. v. 92.)—Mkr. 
| Husx has raised an interesting question relative 
| to this able musician, and, on the strength of his 
| having so done, I could wish to add certain que- 
| ries respecting Mr. Lampe’s opera of Amelia, and 
| its extraordinary scarcity. Of the two works 
mentioned by Mr. Husk, the Dragon of Waniley, 
and Pyramus and Thisbe, the first may be said to 
| be very common, and the second, at least acces- 

sible. It is in both the British Museum Library 
| and that of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
| also occasionally occurs in Catalogues of Music. 
| On the other hand, the opera of Amelia (granting 
| that it has been printed) is not to be found in any 











~~ [* See Virgil, Georg. ii. 533. ) 
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library or Collection that I know of, and I never | lar’s Courts Martial, edited by Mr. Endle, of the 


saw it entered in any Catalogue. The only trace 
of its existence that I can find, is in the Sale 


| 


Catalogue of Mr. Bartleman, the eminent singer, | 


who had the opera in MS. My queries are, can 
anyone say where a printed copy of the music in 
Amelia is to be found, and is it known what be- 
came of Mr. Bartleman’s MS. of the opera ? 
Axcrrep Rorre. 
The son of this gentleman was Charles J. F. 
Lampe, organist of Allhallows Barking, from 1758 
to 1769. Was not Mr. Lampe, senr., son-in-law 
to Mr. Charles Young, referred to in “N. & Q.” 
(3" S. iv. 417), who was the younger Lampe’s 
predecessor in this office ? Juxta Turrim. 


You will find a notice of J. F. Lampe’s death | 


in the Gent. Mag. for 1751, p. 380. 
Ws. Smiru. 


is Essex 3 (3 S. v. a ee - - 
Censovs Essnx Saris (9 v. SY.) —As i | of that body being earlier, I understand, than the 


am not an Essex man, I have never heard the 
addition to “ Every dog has his day” of “and a 
cat has two Sundays;” but I presume it refers to 
the common saying that “ A cat has nine lives,” 


ich, i reting a life to be a day, migh ry | : , : 
which, interyeeting 0 Bib to ay ay | guardant in pale or, impaling chequy or and azure. 


| The shecee Vatu cue el a eee 
Tt have heard another addition te the commen | The following letter-press accompanies it : The 


proverb, “ Every dog has his day,” of “but the | 


the cat’s existence over two Sundays. 


dog-days do not last all the year ;"—a serious 
consideration for the puppy! ZZ. 


Parvate Sorpier (3" §. v. 144.) —Esnoracum 
must allow me to correct him. The word in 


| the British Museum, is in my possession. 


Adjutant-General’s Office, one of the text-books 
on that subject, Enoracum will find private used 
as a technical designation at pp. 109, 156, 201, 
203, 216. It is also used in the Queen's Regula- 
tions for the Army, and will be found in Johnson's 
Dictionary. mE. Ve 


An garty Stamrorp Szar (3™ S. v. 113.) — 
The matrix of the seal alluded to was exhibited at 
Peterborough when the members of the Arche- 
ological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
held their annual congress there. It is of the 
time of Edward III., and is a beautiful specimen 
of art-work of the period, every detail having been 
exquisitely wrought. An impression of it, pro- 
duced in gutta percha by Mr. Robt. Ready, of 
There 
is no example of it in the archives of the Stamford 
Corporation, none of the records in the possession 


reign of Edward IV. In Peck’s Antiquarian 


| Annals of Stamford there is an engraving of this 


question is fully recognised by military authority, | 


as well as by Act of Parliament. In the Mutiny 
Act (1862), for example, at par. 39, p. 86, occurs 
* Reduction to. . . the rank of a private soldier,” 
&e. 
61, “ rank of private soldier,” &c. 


In the Articles of War (1862), par. 130, p. | 


In Endle’s edition of D'Aguilar’s Practice of | 


Courts Martial, 1858, p. 134, “ private soldiers,” 
&c. War Office Regulations (1848, latest edi- 
tion), p. 122, “sergeants, corporals, drummers, 
and privates.” 

I have taken these instances at random, and 
have not even opened the Queen’s Regulations, or 
the Field Exercises, where the style of private is 
constantly — Moreover, a N. C. officer is 
reduced to the “rank and pay of a private sen- 
tinel.” 

Your correspondent puts the query — Why 
soldiers call the dark clothes of civilians, in 
contradistinction to their own red, “coloured 
clothes?” They call them “plain clothes” and 
“mufti,” but never to my knowledge “coloured 
clothes;” and in saying so I am certain that I 
shall be borne out by all who have mixed with 
soldiers. Su. 


_ Whatever may be the origin of the term private, 
it is certainly now recognised. In Sir G. D'Agui- 





seal: the side not described above exhibits the 
arms of the town— Gules, three lions passant 


arms of the town or borough of Stamford as an- 
ciently carved upon the south and north gates of 
the town, from a book in the Heralds’ Office 
touching the visitation of Lincolnshire. Anno 
1634.” STAMFORDIENSIS. 


Eprrapu on THE Eart or Leicester (3" S. v. 
109.) — The accompanying quotation from the 
final note to Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth 
(Abbotsford edit., vol. vi. p.312), answers Mr. J. 
Payne Cotirer’s query : — 

“ The following satirical epitaph occurs in Drummond's 
Collection, but is evidently not of his composition: — 

“EPITAPH ON TIE ERLE OF LEISTER. 
* Here lies a valiant warriour, 
Who never drew a sword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier, 
Who never kept his word; 
Here lies the Erle of Leister, 
Who govern’d the estates, 
Whom the earth could never living love, 
And the just Heaven now hates.’ ” 


K. P. D. E. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Coins of the Ancient Britons arranged and descrtbed, 
by John Evans, F.S.A., and engraved by F, W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. (J. Russell Smith.) 

It is a great gain to students in every branch of know- 


ledge when one who, by zealous attention, and well- 
directed research has made himself a master of that 
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his inquiries, and the fruits of his persistent studies. 
British archeologists will henceforward be deeply indebted 
to Mr. Evans for this valuable summary of all that is 
known, all that has hitherto been discovered upon the 
subject of th nage of the ancient Britons. Mr. Evans's 
thorough familiarity with this interesting division of nu- 
mismatics 18 W i cnown ; and how mu h of gross error 
! st upon the sul t, and how wi . ly 

are the known facts, may readily b as erta l 

from “the introduct y chapter, in which Mr. Evans re- 
views all tha t tl t 1 publish l re- ‘e's Eve, on Sr. Tin's Eve y a corruption of St. Ube's Eve, 


specting ancient Bri coins, n glorious old Camden 


Among many other articles of interest, which are in type, and waiting 
for insertion, are —Charles Fox and Mrs. Grieve, Lord Ruthven, Gow- 
rie Family, Folk Lore in the South of Ireland, Parish Registers, Norfolk 
Folk Lore, Proper Definition of Team, Modern Folk Ballads, &e. 

Saaxsreare. " } publish, in a@ special Number of 

N. & &., : of Papers ilustrati f the Life and 
Writings of akspe 
aes , will 7 s amang you taking notes,” in 


est dispose 
f Fleet, Street, 


branch, is induced to commit to the press the results of 7 Ratices to Correspondents. 
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ries, John Y« kerman : < is the work of an | and ~~ 
, »- . s. For th J ! i N. & Q” Ist S. iii. 372, 524, 

intelligent, ins t, at linen caref nd sen- 
7 ( j f P. Didot, 
sible antiquary; and, gr ue is 0 1 . - <—- ‘ - small capital = © 
count, that value immensely i 1a y the uty | what is tech tse k, which we have never 

: nul TT Vairholt’a wine : d } ) u also ob- 
and scrupu 1 a holt M4 ) : . ) ) l in this edition is that of 
the coins, il I judg ] l l { my. 
bears the highest timony. Mi roN wer. 5S f ‘the Rev. James Bram 

y . aut rt of tyl ll appear in ow 


Autobi gr ph / 
County of k } ‘ ) i” 2 
Thomas Wrig A. (CJ. 1 sell Smith. ( : N \ ay be had of the 

‘he presen : sun 3 na | ( bed [| “Norges axp Qvenres” is ed at noon on Friday, and # also 

by its editor irn lng * curiou I striking pic- st in Mowraty Paars. 1 for Stamprp Corras for 

: - : - . . bey = . Six M ’ i t . s including the Half 
ture—one perh Unga domestic life among | yearly ixoex) 2 lls. 4d y be paid by Post Ofice Order, 

a very im rtan — nglist i , ' 4 the :yva Strand I tvour of Ww coum GQ, Surra, 3, 

latter half of last century ir hat has since become t r Ww .A 4 Gli COMMUNICATIONS FOR 

one of the st al most ive manufacturing dis- 
tricts in our i ; I yk i iN met 

more than this. ts t f th ] P iety | —_ 

just alluded to, under the inf f the strong religi NT MARKING INK. — 

ous movement th rising up t ! l eth and ) al inventior l . for — ie 
it of th , ’ } mtroversie } } an : upon | y I » wearl ng ap yparel, &c. 

breadth of re : atrov '* — ing to the grea wl s Ink is held by families, 
between th ini } Armenian ion he outfit | , inferior imitati re ott ld to the public, which do 
dissentins mmunit . ‘ - , possess any of its c t ilities. Purchasers should there 

: ay 2 Rone fore be careful to observe tt ress on the label, 10, BISHOPSGATE- 
writers ul i w and ti { his family, STREET WITHIN, t tw the Ink is not genuine, 
there will be found in id inter , “<dotea Sold by = ae ‘ ' t t s, &c., in the United King- 

, me . - “ . dom, 5 ze « 1 ri 

We think Mr } ight me wis ir ving t _—RE MOV ED from 28, Long Lane (where it has bem 

the book to the lL. e lished pearly half a centur ) 

BISHOPSGATE STREE r WITHIN, E.C, 


transmission abroad, 


Ten Months in lands, l on he; with an am 7 
Introd nd Ai } r J. Smvthe, R.A.. PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
late H M ( n ioner Fiji. cford and London : TOULMIN AND GALE, 


ISPATCH BOX, DRESSING CASE, AND TRAVELLING 


Quite a book for ¢ 
. ‘ “= : BAG MAKERS, 


7, New Boxp Srazer, W., 


Awp Sise Laws, Crtx (wean Manston Hooss). 
Established 1735.) 


A New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa. 


FRY'’S 


AND MOSS COCOA, 
— 7 I », $lb., and } 1b. packets. 
( y ry r r 7 
BO KS AND ODD VOLUMES Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. . 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


sresanet 6S), Raves Compssnts ae sam. 8 Sage Ore, 1608. STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
ont Be . - . : rO H.R.G. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
. etters stating particulars ar ywest price, ca ge free, to be or " aR =P Or oR . 7 
sent to Mr. \ Pu “NOTES & QUERIES (, tNFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
@, Weliington Street, und, W.A | Used in the Royal Laundry, 
And aw arc pes She Prize Medal, 1862. 
b . dle . 

Particulars of Price, &c., of t wing Book to be sent directo t! ety ens se, Caaneness, S8 = 
yy A tired, whowe name and address are give {HUBB’S LOCKS and FIREPROOF SAFES, 
R : with all the newest improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and 

eee ia _ : - vy. A. J. Scorr, D.D., Lonp Deed Boxes. Full illustrated price lists sent free. 

ree er . CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 27, Lord Street, 
Wanted by Dr sher, 5, Appian Way, Upper Leeson Street, Liverpool; 16, Market Street, Manchester; and Horseley Fields, 
Dublin. Wolverhampton. 











